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I  GIVE  MY  PLEDGE 
AS  AN  AMERICAN 
TO  SAVE  AND  FAITHFULLY  TO 

DEFEND   FROM  WASTE 

THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 

MY  COUNTRY  —  ITS    SOIL 

AND  MINERALS,  ITS 

FORESTS,  WATERS, 

AND  WILDLIFE 
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DIVISION    OF   EDUCATION   S.    PUBLICITY 
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New   Orleans,   La.,   under   the   act    of   August    24.    1912. 
lember.  Southwestern  Association  of  Industrial   Editors 


Permission  for  publication  of  all  material  in  this  issue  is  granted  on  con- 
dition that  we  receive  marked  copies  and  that  credit  is  given  for  any  illustra- 
tion reproduced.  Contributions  and  photographs  will  be  welcomed.  Manuscripts 
should  be  addressed  to  Editor.  Louisiana  Conservationist,  126  Civil  Courts 
Bldg..  New  Orleans  16.  La.  The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  always  interested 
in  pictures  of  game  and  fish  catches,  unusual  hunting  and  fishing  scenes,  bird 
dogs,   and   in    group  pictures   of   hunting  and    fishing   organizations. 
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DOES  OF  THE  kind 
that  will  keep  Loui- 
siana's deer  popula- 
tion on  an  even 
keel  if  they're  not 
victims  of  hunters. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commuwioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Finherieii 
of  Louisiana 

JANUARY,   I960!    The  halfway  mark  in  the  Twentieth  century  and  a  half  century 
of  disastrous  history   for   Louisiana's  fish   and   game;  a  half  century   that   pi 
vivid  moral  tor  conservationists;  a  half  century  that  hat  nearly  wiped  oul  thi 

happy  status  as  a  hunter's  ami   fisherman's  paradise;  and  finally  a  half  cenutry  within 

which  outdoorsmen,  sportsmen  and  Kami-  management  men  have  had  ai 

study  the  awful  demonstrations  of  the  depredations  of  game  hogs,  illegal  fishermen 

and  hunters,  heedless  destroyers  of  essentials  for  game  preservation,  and 
ance  of  violations  by  others. 

Now,    with   half   of   this   Twentieth    century    gone,    sincere    conservatio 
Louisiana   must   unite    in    concerted    effect    if   there    is   to   contiue    to    be    fishinj 
hunting  in  this  state.   So  .   .   .   why  not  the  adoption   of  a   set    of    L950   resolutions? 

And    then    the    determination    to    carry    each    resolution    to    its    complete    fulfillment. 
As  the  first  step  toward  this  goal  I'd  like  to  outline  my  own  n 

and   tender  my  wholehearted   support  of  any  others  working  toward   the   same  goal. 
For  this  coming  year  I  sincerely  resolve  and   pledge   myself  to.   .   .   . 

Demand  one  hundred  percent  enforcement  of  all  this  state's  game  anil 
fish  laws,  and  instruct  every  member  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  endeavor.  Furthermore  I  will  not 
condone  any  wilful  lapse  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  this  department,  and  will  insist  that  any  violator  appre- 
hended be  charged  and  brought  to  bar  for  his  or  her  misdeeds,  regardless 
of  affluence,   influence  or  pressure. 

I  will  conscientiously  try  to  aid  in  the  education  of  every  one  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  true  conservation  of  our  state's  fish  and  game. 

I  will  lend  my  support  and  ability  toward  the  creation  of  more  rigid 
laws  for  the  protection  of  Louisiana's  wildlife,  and  particularly  urge  the 
adoption  of  laws  making  it  mandatory  to  levy  penalties  of  sufficient  severity 
to  instill  fear  in  wilful  violators. 

I  will  conscientiously  continue  to  restock  deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail 
and  squirrels  in  suitable  habitat  throughout  the  state. 

I  will  contiue  to  establish  and  maintain  game  preserves  and  refuges 
in  strategic  localities  throughout  the  state,  and  protect  this  newly  "planted" 
game  with  capable  game  management  men,  predator  control  trapping  units. 
and  constant  surveillance  by  enforcement  agents. 

I  pledge  my  fullest  cooperation  toward  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution,  and  the  further  eradication  of  stream  obstructions,  such  as  water 
hyacinths. 

I  will  exert  every  effort  toward  cooperation  with  individual  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  in  their  fight  for  conservation 
and  restoration  of  this  state's  fish  and  game,  and  for  equitable  laws  toward 
that   end. 

I  pledge  the  full  use  of  this  state's  quail  and  fish  hatcheries  toward  a 
modernized  restocking  program,  and  to  make  as  full  use  as  possible  of  the 
natural  borrow  pits  throughout  the  year  in  the  rescue  of  game  fish  for 
restocking  of  our  streams,   lakes   and    bayous. 

In    all    these    and    in    every    other    way    possible    I    will    work    diligenth 
re-establishing  Louisiana  as  the  fish  and   game  paradise   it    was  at   the  outset   of  this 
Twentieth  century,  and   if   I   may   have   the  support   and   cooperation   of  every  fisher- 
man  and   hunter   in    this   state,   there   can    be    no   doubt    that    Louisiana   will   again   lead 
the  nation   in  wildlife   restoration. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishinc  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  do^s  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon   as  we've  been   able   to   use   them. 


Gordon  C.  Bargas,  machinist  at 
Esso's  refinery  in  Baton  Rouge, 
fishing  for  a  photographer 
for  art  to  illustrate  a  new  book, 
proves  in  even  ill  weather  fish 
can  be  caught.  In  Photo  No.  1 
he  hooks  his  first  bass  ...  In 
number  2  he  takes  it  off  the 
hook  ...  In  No.  3  he  plays  his 
second  bass,  and  (No.  4)  lands 
that  one  too.  In  picture  No.  5 
he's  battling  a  whopper  and  in 
picture  No.  6  he  adds  that  one 
to  his  catch.  All  of  which  adds 
up  to  a  perfect  day,  the  photo- 
grapher got  his  pictures,  Bargas 
had  his  fun  and  his  fish  and 
the  Esso  Refinery  now  has  a 
fine    collection    of    prints. 
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DON'T  MURDER  YOUR  HUNTING  DOG! 


►-JEVERAL  years  ago  in  Indiana  a  valu- 
able pointer  was  sold.  His  new  owner 
chained  him  to  a  post  in  his  back  yard. 
It  was  July  3  and  firecrackers  had  already 
begun  to  pop.  The  dog  was  well-trained 
and  was  not  gun-shy;  nevertheless,  the 
firecrackers  and  general  excitement  made 
him  nervous.  The  next  day,  with  the  "4th" 
in  full  swing,  his  tension  increased.  One 
of  the  children  who  was  playing  nearby 
threw  a  firecracker  at  the  dog  and  the 
sudden  explosion  frightened  him  and  he 
lunged  forward  at  full  speed.  The  terrific 
jerk  at  the  end  of  his  chain  broke  his  neck. 

Many  hunting  dogs  are  injured  unneces- 
sarily by  improper  restraining  methods. 
Fastening  a  dog  to  a  clothes  line  can  be 
just  as  bad  as  the  chain  incident  above. 
Weak  restraining  cords  may  also  be  dan- 
gerous. Improperly  built  pens  can  some- 
times cause  injury  to  your  dog. 

Of  course  the  best  method  of  restraining 
a  dog  is  with  a  good  pen  but  if  you  do 
not  have  room  in  your  yard  to  build  a  pen 
or  if  your  dog  is  a  good  jumper  or  a 
"digger,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  tic  him. 
There    is   one   method   for   chaining   a   dog 


By  Ric  Sides 

(Reprinted   from    Oittdoorsman) 


that  is  fairly  safe.  If  there  is  a  tree  in 
your  yard  with  an  over-hanging  limb,  here 
is  your  best  bet.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  limb 
and  let  it  hang  near  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  this  rope,  tie  a  weight,  preferably 
an  old  automobile  tire  because  it  is  soft 
and  pliable.  The  dog  can  then  be  tied  with 
a  normal  length  of  chain  to  this  tire.  If 
he  lunges  to  the  end  of  the  chain  he  will 
not  be  injured  because  there  will  be  no 
sudden  jerk.  The  tire  will  swing  out  from 
the  suspension  and  the  dog  will  be  slowed 
down  and  stopped  gradually.  The  weight 
of  the  tire  will  not  let  him  c«  too  far  and 
if  it  bumps  him,  he  will  not  be  injured  as 
he  might  if  the  weight  were  a  stone  or 
piece    of    iron. 

If  the  facilities  for  such  a  rig  are  not 
available,  you  may  have  to  use  Mime  other 
method.  He  can  be  tied  to  a  heavy  dog 
house.  If  it  is  not  heavy  enough,  you  can 


drive  a  long  stake  into  the  ground  near 
the  house  and  fasten  his  leash  to  the  end 
of  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  drive  the 
top  of  the  stake  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  dog  will  then  not  wrap  the 
restraining  cord  arount  it  and  shorten  his 
running  distance.  A  dog  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  a  certain  length  of  chain.  When 
that  chain  is  shortened  by  wrapping  or 
tangling,  he  may  over-run  the  shortened 
length  and  injure  himself.  It  is  best  to 
place  the  dog  house  against  a  wall,  a  gar- 
instanci  .  so  that  the  dog  can  run  in 
only  three  directions  and  will  not  get 
tangled  around  the  bouse. 

You  may  not  learn  that  your  dog  is  a 
jumper  or  •"digger"  until  after  you  have 
built  a  pen.  Many  owners  make  the  mis- 
take  of   tying   their  dog   inside   of   it. 

One  such  case  occurred  last  yeai 
purchasing  a  hunting  dog.  an  Irish 
a  man  built  a  very  neat  pen  in  I. 
yard.    The    fence   was   too   low   and   thi 

could    clear    it    easily.    II  i  \cral 

times  before  the  man  added   more  height 

to    the    fence.    Although    the    dor    could    no; 
(Continued  on   I'age  Si) 


By  Logan  J.  Bennett 
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LUNTIN'S  GETTING  poorer  each  year; 
there's  fifty  hunters  for  every  rabbit  and 
a  dozen  shooters  for  every  bird."  I  would 
hesitate  to  guess  how  many  thousands  of 
times  those  words  are  uttered  every  year. 
To  a  certain  extent,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  those  words  are  literally  true — 
too  true! 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  There 
is  much  that  can  be  done  and  much  that 
is  being  done,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
Most  game  departments  are  splitting  their 
seams  to  provide  better  hunting,  but  they 
are  having  a  rough  time  even  keeping 
Peter  Rabbit's  head  barely  above  water. 
Why  is  this?  The  answer  can  be  given  in 
a  hurry.  Let  us  take  an  average  state,  say 
of  500,000  hunters,  and  the  revenue  to  the 
state  game  commission  at  $1.00  a  head 
provides  $500,000  to  do  the  job.  Let's 
assume  that  the  average  hunter  would 
settle,  say,  for  a  season  bag  of  10  rabbits, 
10  quail,  and  4  ducks  if  he  could  get 
them.  At  current  rates,  this  small  bag  of 
pame  for  the  500,000  hunters  would  actu- 
ally cost,  if  the  game  could  be  purchased, 
about  $20,000,000.  And  some  guys,  in  fact 
tens  of  thousands  of  them,  sit  on  their 
haunches  and  gripe  like  everything  about 
what  a   poor  job   the   game   commission   is 


doing.  The  only  thing  the  game  commission 
can  do  is  to  spread  the  license  money  thinly 
over  a  wide  front  for  protection,  improve- 
ment of  environment,  restocking  and 
predator  control,  and  then  pray  that  nature 
and  sportsmen  will  smile  upon  them. 
Nature  is  rugged  and  has  unbelievable 
powers  of  saving  your  face  and  the  com- 
mission's more  years  than  not.  For  the 
money  and  effort  expended  we  surely  get 
a  bargain. 

What  are  the  answers?  A  big  portion 
of  them  can  be  provided  by  Mr.  Individ- 
ual Hunter.  True,  there  are  many  clubs 
and  some  individuals  who  help  manage 
wildlife,  which  in  turn  maintains  and  in- 
creases desirable  species.  However,  the 
average  individual  hunter — and  there  are 
about  20  million  of  them — never  stops  to 
figure  out  what  he  could  actively  do  to 
improve  hunting  conditions  in  his  hunting- 
territory.  Mr.  Average  leaves  it  all  to  the 
game  commission  or  to  the  local  club  to 
put  the  cottontail  where  he  can  shoot  it. 
That  common  thought  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  less  game  and  poorer  hunting. 
The  big  opportunity  to  once  again  have 
better  hunting  is  awaiting  every  individ- 
ual hunter.  He  alone  can  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  commission's  program  and 
the   club's   efforts   to   make   good   hunting. 


Until  Mr.  Average  gets  into  the  water, 
the  job  won't  be  done. 

Here  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who  for  years 
belly-ached  about  poor  rabbit  hunting. 
Finally  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  his  con- 
tinual grumbling  and  said,  "Well,  why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?"  His 
eyes  just  about  popped  out  of  his  head, 
and  in  an  instant  of  hot  temper  he  said, 
"Hanged  if  I  won't."  And  he  did!  That 
fall,  on  every  hunt  over  his  favorite  rab- 
bit hunting  country,  he  made  a  promise 
to  himself  to  do  something  for  the  cotton- 
tail besides  trying  to  roll  them  over. 

As  his  number  one  project  he  simply 
took  out  about  one-half  hour  on  each 
hunt  to  pile  up  a  bunch  of  rocks  and 
boulers  in  a  hedgerow  or  brushy  area 
in  a  manner  in  which  he  thought  a  rab- 
bit could  find  safety  from  hunters,  preda- 
tors and  weather.  It  was  a  crude  and 
rough  job.  He  merely  piled  up  the  rocks 
in  a  rectangular-shaped  pile,  being  sure 
to  arrange  passageways  through  the  ends 
and  through  the  central  interior.  About 
half  of  his  area  was  abandoned  land;  the 
other  half  was  owned  by  several  farmers. 
From  the  farmers  he  got  willing  permis- 
sion after  he  explained  his  one-man 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


"MIGRATING"    NUTRIA 


By  Armand  P.  Daspit 

(Director,   Fur   and    Refuge   Division,    De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 
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iOUISIANA'S  new  fur  producer,  the 
Nutria  or  Coypu,  that  is  expected  to  top 
the  muskrat  in  the  next  ten  years  as  this 
state's  foremost  fur  bearer,  is  being  moved 
across  the  Mississippi  river. 

Originally  brought  to  America  from 
Argentina  by  the  late  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  of 
Avery  Island,  and  now  abundant  through- 
out the  marshes  west  of  the  river,  some  200 
of  the  big  fur-bearers  are  being  trans- 
ferred ta  the  marshes  of  the  Pass  A'  Loutre 
section  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  start  new 
colonies  and  doubtless  to  create  a  great 
new  trapping  industry. 

ft  will  be  remembered  that  the  now 
abundant  nutria  population  found  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  started  with  some  twelve 
specimens  that  dug  their  way  out  of  their 
Avery  Island  pens  some  twelve  years  ago 
and  took  to  the  wilds.  The  speed  with  whicn 
their  populations  have  increased  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  some  28.000 
nutria  were  trapped  within  the  state  during 
the  1948  season,  all  descendants  of  the 
original  twelve.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  animals  from 
the  starting  stock  of  200,  which  have  been 
"planted"  in  the  state's  wildlife  refuge 
at  Pass  A'  Loutre. 

That  they  will  have  fine  habitat  and 
plenty  of  food  is  certain.  There  is  nothing 
a  Nutria  likes  better  than  alligator  grass. 
which   virtually   no   other   animal   will   eat, 


and  the  Pass  A'  Loutre  area  is  a  veritable 
alligator    grass    meadow. 

As  the  Nutria  does  not  interfere  with 
any  other  animal,  the  muskrat  for  example, 
he  is  expected  to  be  as  peaceful  and  as 
valuable  on  his  new  range  as  he  has  been 
in  the  Vermilion  and  Cameron  areas,  where 
most  of  them  have  settled  and  reproduced 
since  the  "escape"  fr<?m  the  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilhenny's  Avery  Island  refuge. 

That  escape  will,  in  the  next  decade,  it 
is  felt,  be  the  means  of  bringing  millions 
in  new  wealth  to  Louisiana.  The  Nutria  has 
already  proved  his  worth  in  the  annual  fur 
gather  in  this  state.  The  fur  and  refuge 
division  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  feels  certain  that  in  another 
ten  years  the  Nutria  crop  will  exceed  that 
of  the  muskrat.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  muskrat  crop  in  this  state  lias  gone 
as  high  as  .$15,000,000  annually,  you  can 
see  how  "Mr.  Coypu"  figures  as  an  asset 
for  Louisiana's  trappers. 

Moving  the  Nutria  across  the  river  has 
been  considered  for  several  years,  but  it 
was  felt  advisable  to  study  him  completely 
before  the  step  was  taken.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  steadily  increasing  Nutria 
crop  has  com.  from  the  Southwest  Coastal 
pan  lies  of  the  state  entirely,  and  that 
crop   has  grown   until    28,000   "ere   trapped 

lasl    year,   all    decendents   of   the   original 

dozen    animals    that     escaped     from    Avery 


Island  12  years  ago,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  too  wild  a  prediction  that  within  another 
ten  years  the  Nutria  will  have  outgrown 
the  muskrat  in  fur  value  to  the  state. 

Of  course  no  Nutria  will  be  trapped  in 
the  Pass  A'  Loutre  refuge  for  some  years, 
so  that  the  transplanted  animals  will  have  a 
chance  to  populate  the  area  to  somewhere 
near  its  capacity.  At  the  standard  I 
reproduction  of  this  animal,  it  is  estimated 
that  within  i\\Q  years  there  should  be  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  in  this 
new  colony. 

Last  year  the  Nutria  pelt  brought  an 
average  of  §3.50  per  skin,  while  the  musk- 
rat  rarely  sold  higher  than  (1.26, 
almost  three  times  as  valuable  as  the  musk- 
rat,  the  nutria  doesn't  have  to  do  more 
than  propagate  and  develop  at  his  usual 
speed  to  soon  outdistance  the  muskrat  in 
value.  And  his  meat  too.  is  valuable,  and 
there's  more  of  it.  Some  Nutria  that 
weighed  close  to  10  pounds  have  been 
trapped,  and  there  have  been  reports  of 
some    even    bigger. 

That    the    Louisiana   Nutria   is   the   finest 
strain    in    the    world    is    a    fact    readily   at- 
tcste  i    to   by   the   nation's   fur 
fur    processors.    Those    origin; 
from    the    Argentine    were    all    fn 
Strain   anil   all   ni   ■•■  '■■  -   there 

has  been  no  opportunity  g  with 

other  and  inferioi 


Take  It  Easy  If  You're  50 


The  new  and  improved  stretcher  for 
Nutria  pelts,  designed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Armand  P.  Daspit,  of  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  division  of  the  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  which  will  add 
length,  rather  than  width  to  the  Nutria 
skin,  thus  making  it  more  valuable  for 
furriers   to    process. 


mals  trapped  here  now  are  of  the  same 
color,  and  all  of  a  size  according  to  age. 
So  popular  has  the  Louisiana  Nutria 
became  in  the  fur  trade  that  it  is  far 
greater  in  price  already  than  the  skins 
imported  from  South  America  the  original 
home   of   the   animal. 

Although  indications  at  present  point  to 
a  very  mediocre  fur  harvest  this  year,  the 


By   DR.   S.  C.   WHITLOCK 

Game  Division,   Michigan 
Conservation 


k-5  0  YOU  used  to  run  the  440  in  record 
time  for  ol'  Sod  City  High?  So  you  can 
take  it?  So  you're  tough?  Well,  that  is, 
you  used  to  be  25  years  ago.  Now  you 
are  40  years  plus.  You  polish  the  seat  of 
your  pants  on  good,  solid,  varnished  oak 
eight  hours  a  day  about  50  weeks  out  of 
the  year.  You  had  a  little  spell  of  dizziness 
on  that  hot  day  during  the  deer  season. 
You  puffed  a  lot  after  running  the  neigh- 
bor's pooch  out  of  your  pet  tomato  plants 
last  summer.  You  have  been  complaining 
to  the  little  woman  lately  about  feeling 
unusually  tired.  Brother,  take  it  easy! 
That  old  bony  gent,  with  the  hollow  eyes, 
wearing  the  babushka  and  carrying  the 
big  carved  knife  on  a  handle  may  be  look- 
ing your  way. 

Seriously  though,  every  fall,  during  the 
deer  season,  the  papers  are  full  of  stories 
about  fatalities  among  deer  hunters.  Check- 
ing them  over  carefully  reveals  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  a  fairly  high  percentage 
of  them  (about  40  per  cent  according  to 
one  authority)  result  from  heart  failure. 
Flying  lead  and  drunken  drivers  are  not 
the  only  menace  to  the  health  of  our  hunt- 
ing army.  Many  a  nimrod  has  hit  the 
forest  floor  with  a  dull  thud  simply  be- 
cause of  over-exerting  an  aging  heart. 

The  number  one  killer  in  these  United 
States  today  is  heart  disease.  Of  course, 
that  is  to  be  expected  because  of  our 
aging  population.  More  persons  are  living- 
long  enough  to  die  with  heart  disease  due 
to  the  success  of  the  medicos  in  combating 


some  of  the  old-time  killers  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, small  pox,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.  Modern  medicine  is  saving 
people  in  their  early  years  only  to  see  them 
succumb  later  to  the  new  champion  killer 
.  .  .  heart  disease. 

But  many  of  these  heart  deaths  are 
preventable  or  at  least  could  be  delayed 
for  a  few  years  if  we  would  learn  to  live 
with  moderation :  Living  a  sedentary  life 
for  50  weeks  out  of  the  year  and  then 
going  out  during  the  deer  season  and 
walking  10  to  15  miles  the  first  day,  or 
dragging  a  big  buck  a  mile  out  of  the 
swamp  all  by  yourself,  is  simply  inviting 
disaster.  Men  in  their  forties  or  early 
fifties  are  the  most  frequent  victims,  since 
they  are  likely  to  forget  or  ignore  the 
inexorable  fact  that  they  are  no  longer 
young.  Not  many  of  them  keep  themselves 
in  shape  for  the  strain  of  sudden  and 
severe  physical  exertion  which  is  likely  to 
occur  during  a  hunting  trip.  It  is  this  sort 
of  thing  that's  tough  on  the  middle-aged 
heart. 

How  do  you  know  whether  or  not  you 
have  heart  disease?  A  trip  to  your  doctor 
is  apt  to  give  you  the  best  tip  but  even 
he  can't  be  sure  100  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  danger  signals  you  yourself 
may  recognize  are:  (1)  increasing  breath- 
lessness  on  sudden  exertion,  (2)  dizzy 
spells,  (3)  chest  discomfort  or  pain  after 
exertion,  a  heavy  meal  or  excitement — 
sometimes  the  pain  is  in  the  shoulder  or 
arm,  usually  the  left,  (4)  increasing  fatigue 
after  ordinary  task,  (5)  vague  stomach 
aches  after  exertion,  (6)  noticeable  change 
in  the  rate  and  rhythm  of  your  heart  beat, 
and  (7)  possibly  a  tendency  for  ankle 
swelling  after  a  tough  day  at  the  office. 
All  these,  Mister  Would-Be-Deer-Slayer, 
may  be  Nature's  warning  to  take  things 
a  little  easier — OR  ELSE! 

Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin,  January,  1950. 


first  gather  of  fur  made  from  the  state's 
refuges  turned  in  960  nutria  pelts  of  first 
quality.  It  is  doubtful  if  last  year's  total 
of  28,000  will  be  topped,  but  that  is  not 
unexpected  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
trappers  are  working  the  marshes  this  year, 
because  of  the  falling  off  in  the  muskrat 
crop. 

Adverse  conditions  for  the  last  two  years 
have  really  played  havoc  with  the  usually 
stable  muskrat  harvest,  and  the  dropping 
of  prices  for  muskrat  skins,  due  to  over- 
stocking, deceased  demand  for  fur  gar- 
ments, and  the  importation  of  a  cheaper 
grade  of  fur  from  Russia,  are  all  having  a 
big  effect  on  this  year's  trapping  season. 

Some   trappers,  who   have   not  missed   a 


year  in  the  marshes  for  more  than  a 
decade,  are  not  out  this  year.  Those  who 
are  working  report  a  scarcity  of  prime 
animals,  all  of  which  is  due,  no  doubt  to 
bad  breeding  seasons,  dry  summers,  and 
destruction  of  feeding  areas  by  salt  water 
immersions. 

As  all  of  these  things  have  little  bearing 
on  the  living  conditions  of  the  Nutria,  that 
animal  is  rapidly  rising  to  prominence  in 
Louisiana's  fur  assets.  I  predict  that  in 
another  ten  years  the  Nutria  will  be  the 
top  fur  bearing  animal  in  America,  as  far 
as  the  fur  market  is  concerned,  and  Loui- 
siana will  still  have  the  almost  entire 
Nutria  population  for  that  long,  or  longer. 
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BIRD  BANDS  TELL  THE  STORY 


i  ROOF  that  the  restocking  program  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  instituted  soon  after  Ernest  S. 
Clements  became  Commissioner,  is  paying 
off,  has  been  piling  up  in  ever  increasing 
totals. 

When  some  thirty  thousand  quail  were 
released  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Louisi- 
ana throughout  the  past  year  the  question 
arose,  "how  many  will  survive  transference 
to  'Wild'  conditions  after  being  pen 
hatched  and  raised?"  It  was  a  good  ques- 
tion for  in  the  past  the  fate  of  hatchery 
quail,  especially  those  released  while  quite 
young,   has   long   been   in   question. 

This  past  year,  however,  a  new  technique 
was  tried  out,  as  the  result  of  study  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  Commissioner 
Clements  and  Major  James  Brown  of  the 
Fish  and  game  division.  Quail  were  held 
until  several  months  of  age  before  being 
turned  loose  to  fend  for  themselves.  They 
were  not  put  out  in  barren  areas  where 
no  native  population  existed.  Instead  they 
were  released  in  sections  where  a  few 
native  covies  were  known  to  range.  And 
returns  from  these  sections  are  proving 
that  the   plan  was  good. 

"Every  one  of  the  birds  that  we  released 
was  banded",  said  Commissioner  Clements. 
"Naturally  a  good  many  of  them  were 
killed  by  hunters.  And  we  are  getting 
reports  of  both  banded  and  unhanded  birds 
being  killed  from  the  same  covey.  The  pen 
raised  birds  have  combined  forces  with  the 
wild  ones;  have  learned  to  find  food  and 
shelter  from  them,  just  as  we  hoped.  The 
new  plan  seems  to  be  most  successful. 

"We  ask  every  hunter  killing  banded 
quail  to  return  the  bands  to  us,  with  in- 
formation as  to  when  and  where  the  birds 
were  killed.  We  need  this  information  to 
show  the  movements  of  the  birds  after 
their  release. 

"Bird  hunters  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  state  have  reported  killing  banded 
quail,"  Commissioner  Clements  continued. 
"But  the  mere  fact  that  they  tell  their 
friends,  or  this  department  that  they  have 
killed  banded  birds  is  not  enough.  We 
must  have  the  bands  to  make  a  complete 
and  authentic  compilation  of  the  results  of 
our  quail  restocking  program.  That  it  is 
working  better  now  than  it  ever  has,  is 
almost   a    certainty. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  remem- 
bered, however.  Unless  the  bird  hunters 
leave  some  for  seed,  they  won't  have  covies 
next  year.  Shooting  out  an  entire  covey 
will  block  our  restocking  efforts  quicker 
than    anything   else." 

How  many  persons  know  that  since  bird 
banding  was  "officially"  started  in  the 
United    States    in    1909,    over    six    million 


By  Mel  Washburn 
(Director,  Education  and  Publicity,  Depart 

mint    oi    Willi    Life    mill   Fisln  i  ii  si 


birds  on  the  North  American  continent 
have  been  "marked?"  Probably  few  do 
know  this,  other  than  those  directly  inter- 
ested in  such  work,  and  most  persons  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  wild  birds  banded 
and  released  in  North  America  have  been 
recovered  as  far  away  as  Argentina, 
Siberia,  Africa,  Greenland,  Fiance  and 
Palmyra     Island     on     the     equator     in     the 

middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Let's  go  back  and  see,  briefly,  how  this 
far-reaching  activity  started,  what  it  in- 
volves, and  of  what  practical  purpose  it  is. 

From  the  Manual  for  Bird  Banders  pub- 
lished in  1947  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Washington,  D.  C,  we  learn 
that  bird  banding  in  America  dates  back 
t.>  about  1803  when  Audubon  used  silver 
wire  to  mark  a  brood  of  phoebi  i.  He  was 

rewarded    when    two    of    his    marked    birds 


ed   the   following 
imc    vicinity.    It.    the    early 
I   banding  or  mai 
proji  i  ted,    one    of    which    re  ultcd    in    the 

organization     in    Decembci     1909    of    the 
American    Bird    Banding   A    ociatioi 
work  accompli  lied  by  thai  a  lociation,  to- 
gether with  tli.'  development   of  a  mi 
of  systematic   trapping,   demonstrated   the 
i"1    ibilitii  . .     banding    opera- 

tion. With  the  realization  that  tin-  informa- 
tion obtained  from  banded  migratory  birds 
would  be  of  great  value  in  connection 
with  the  admini  tration  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  act  of  July  .':.  L918,  the 
Biological  Survey  i  now  part  of  the  Finn 
and  Wildlife  Service)  in  1920  took  over 
the  work  of  the  American  Bird  Handing 
Association. 

Just  wdiat  is  meant  by  "handing?"  Well, 
some  folks  use  "ringing"  and  "marking" 
synonymously  with  the  term,  but  "hand- 
ing" is  quite  universal  in  it-  use.  It  means 
that  a  special  aluminum  (or  alloy)  strip 
with  stamped  numbers  and  letters  is  placed 
carefully  around  a  leg  of  a  bird  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  closed  band  loose 
enough  to  move  freely  but  tight  enough 
not  to  slide  over  the  foot.  It  can  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  on  the  bird's  leg  perma- 
nently  under   normal   circumstances. 

All  of  the  various-sized  bands  issued 
for  the  different  species  of  migratory  birds 
(ranging  from  the  kinglets  on  up  to  the 
geese  and  swans  I  are  handled  by  the  Bird 
Banding  Office.  Patuxent  Research  Refuge, 
Laurel,  Maryland,  which  also  handles  the 
records  as  well  as  the  banding  permits. 
Migratory  bird  hands  have  inscribed  upon 
them  "Notify  F.  and  Wildlife  Sen-ice, 
Washington.  D.  ('."  together  with  the 
numerals.  All  bands  of  a  certain  size  are 
numbered  serially. 

Similar  bands  are  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  for  mark- 
ing upland  game  birds  imported  for  stock- 
ing and  game  farm  turkeys  and  quail  re- 
stocked primarily  for  the  hunter. 

Many  questions  arise  concerning  birds. 
of  both  a  casual  and  a  scientific  nature: 
How  long  do  birds  live?  Where  does  each 
kind  spend  the  winter?  Will  a  bird  return 
to  breed  in  the  place  where  it  was  hatched? 
Will  a  pair  return  to  the  same  nesting 
place  yeir  after  year?  How  far  do  birds 
fly  when  migrating?  Do  they  always  follow 
the  same  routes  in  spring  and  fall  migra- 
tions? Do  North  American  bird- 
other  continents?   Do  birds  from  the  I 

m   the 
Atlantic    coastal    region    . 

ey   cross    deserts.  moun- 

tains and  oi  •  tin  in  their 

parents'     home     vicinity     until     migl 


DON'T  LET  QUAIL 


By  Mabry  I.  Anderson 

(Reprinted  from   Outdoorsman) 
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HERE  are  those  blasted  quail"  is  an 
exclamation  of  disgust  that  is  being  heard 
more  and  more  frequently  these  days.  And 
if  any  one  person  has  the  complete  answer, 
I  have  yet  to  find  him.  Far  too  often  the 
answer  is  simply  that  the  birds  are  gone 
but  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the  South, 
old  "Bob"  is  still  around,  having  survived 
by  simply  making  himself  hard  to  find. 

Even  the  increase  in  hunting  pressure, 
plus  the  steady  encroac'-ment  of  so-called 
civilization  on  his  natural  habitat,  has 
failed  to  deal  him  the  death  blow.  In  many 
localities,  large  covies  of  birds  exist  from 
year  to  yesr  without  being  fired  upon.  This 
statement  is  made  with  no  reservations  and 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences but  spring  and  summer  observa- 
tions, coupled  with  further  "research"  dur- 
ing open  season,  has  convinced  me  that 
such  a  condition  exists.  More  than  once  I 
have  watched  a  covey  of  quail  from  the 
moment  they  leave  the  nest,  straight 
through  the  summer  and  in  to  autumn, 
only  to  lose  track  of  them  completely 
before  the  open  season  in  December. 

What  happens  to  them?  Covies  such  as 
these  should  furnish  shooting,  both  from 
a  sporting  and  biological  standpoint. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  a  covey 
totally  unmolested.  Years  of  observation 
have  convinced  me  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
covey  rarely  (if  ever)  produces  an  addi- 
tional covey  in  the  spring.  This  condition 
is  understandable  since  most  areas  of 
"cover"  that  are  capable  of  harboring 
birds  have  a  distinct  "saturation  point". 
In  other  words,  a  given  piece  of  cover  can 
carry  only  a  given  number  of  birds  and 
when  an  entire  covey  is  left  unshot,  it 
becomes  biologically  impossible  for  the 
particular  sector  to  support  additional 
birds.  Furthermore,  a  covey  of  quail  num- 
bering say  fifteen  or  eighteen  individuals 
will  crowd  each  other  considerably  during 
nesting  season,  with  the  result  being  that 
they  sometimes  actually  destroy  each 
others  eggs. 

Unfortunately,  quail  are  distinct  home- 
bodies and  will  rarely  break  awa>  from 
their  favored  cover  and  migrate  to  other 


sectors  that  could  support  a  covey.  As 
a  consequence,  it  is  permissible,  even  de- 
sirable, to  kill  a  portion  of  each  existing 
covey,  leaving  say  six  or  eight  birds  for 
purposes  of  propagation. 

To  find  birds  in  this  modern  age  requires 
more  than  good  dogs,  it  having  become  the 
hunter's  responsibility  to  assist  his  dogs 
in  locating  game.  Pre-season  research  is 
almost  necessary  if  success  is  expected  and 
your  first  step  is  in  learning  to  analyze 
your  hunting  terrain  with  the  view  of 
locating  definite  sectors  of  cover  that  are 
capable  of  producing  and  holding  birds. 
Food  probably  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment necessary  for  the  quail's  survival 
but  a  common  mistake  made  by  hunters 
is  in  assuming  that  a  mere  abundance  of 
food  alone  will  provide  birds.  Huge  corn- 
fields, for  example,  are  utterly  worthless 
unless  accompanied  also  by  protective 
cover  and  many  worthless  hotsrs  of  hunt- 
ing can  be  avoided  by  simply  dodging  iso- 
lated fields  that  lie  far  from  woodland, 
bayous,  etc. 

When  both  food  and  cover  are  in  evi- 
dence, you  must  seek  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  existing  food  supply  is  sufficient 
to  carry  a  covey  of  birds  for  a  solid  year. 
Ten  months  of  food  will  not  suffice.  Unless 
the  sector  produces  food  for  a  full  twelve 
months,  birds  simply  won't  be  around.  Of 
course,  quail  will  move  around  to  some 
extent  seeking  food,  but  a  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  stick  to  terrain  that  will  feed 
and  shelter  birds  without  the  necessity  of 
too  much  "foraging." 

When  observing  (or  hunting),  the 
sportsman  who  knows  the  ropes  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  thoroughly  searching 
the  ground  for  signs  of  roosts,  etc.  By 
following  such  procedure,  you  can  defi- 
nitely locate  existing  covies.  Once  a  fresh 
roost  is  found,  the  uncertainty  is  gone  and 
you  can  concentrate  your  efforts  toward 
actually  finding  the  birds. 

Since  "modern"  farm  methods  and 
cattle   grazing   have   seriously   reduced   the 


quail's  supply  of  food  and  cover,  his  only 
alternative  has  been  to  migrate  to  his 
last  frontier — namely,  the  almost  inacces- 
sible thickets,  bogs,  cane  brakes,  creek 
runs,  and  woodlands.  Obviously  his  home 
grounds,  by  their  very  nature,  make  for 
poor  hunting,  the  terrain  in  many  instances 
being  more  than  the  average  dog  or  hunter 
can  take.  In  the  Delta  region  of  the  Deep 
South,  birds  are  being  found  in  the  heart 
of  vine  jungles  that  almost  require  the 
use  of  a  machete  to  penetrate.  In  the  hill 
sections  of  the  South,  quail  have  taken 
to  the  cane  brakes  along  creeks  and  rivers 
and  even  to  the  woodland  proper.  Quite 
naturally,  the  best  dogs  take  to  such  cover 
with  something  less  than  enthusiasm  and 
the  average  bird  hunter  actually  dodges 
the  most  likely  spots  due  to  a  reluctance 
toward  fighting  briars,  brambles  and  the 
like. 

However,  if  you  are  seriously  interested 
in  finding  birds,  you  must  forget  your 
preconceived  notions  regarding  huge  covies 
scattered  conveniently  over  sedge-covered 
hillsides  and  wade  in  to  the  thickets  with 
determination.  Incidentally,  the  broom- 
sedge  fields  of  the  South  have  been  long 
over-rated  and  the  general  hunting  public 
still  wastes  half  of  its  time  strolling  across 
these  lovely  but  unproductive  hillsides. 
Sedge  grass  offers  virtually  nothing  for 
quail  and  about  the  only  reason  they  are 
ever  found  in  sedge  fields  is  the  un-noticed 
existence  of  some  other  food  plant  such 
as  wild  lespedeza. 

Having  decided  to  hunt  these  "possible" 
places,  the  going  is  still  tough,  because 
of  a  somewhat  ironical  reason  that  in  such 
spots  food  is  often  too  abundant.  Some 
Southern  thickets  that  hold  birds  have  such 
an  abundance  of  fo;d  that  a  covey  of 
quail  can  actually  feed  within  a  ten  foot 
circle.  As  a  result,  few  scent  trails  are 
available  for  your  dog  to  work  and  unless 
your  luck  (or  your  dog's  luck)  is  extremely 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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REACTION  TIME  IS  A  QUARTER 
OF  A  SECOND 


w, 


HO  ARE  America's  fastest  scattergun 
shooters? 

The  answer:  Skeet  shooters  between  13 
and  19  years  of  age. 

These  youngsters  are  faster  than  older 
skeet  shooters,  faster  than  trap  shooters, 
or  for  that  matter  duck,  goose,  quail, 
pheasant  and  rabbit  hunters. 

There's  no  argument  about  it  any  more 
because  it's  now  been  tested  scientifically. 

Before  you  start  writing  letters  contest- 
ing this  statement,  better  fortify  yourself 
with  the  following  facts: 

How  fast  a  scattergunner  reacts  when 
he  sees  his  bird  or  clay  target  and  then 
gets  off  his  shot  makes  up  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  in  scoring  a  hit. 


A  young  bucko  is  supposed  to  have 
quicker  reactions  than  an  old  timer  which 
explains  why  aerial  gunners  have  usually 
been  youngsters.  Although  the  target  of 
a  duck  hunter  or  a  trap  or  a  skeet  shooter 
doesn't  streak  through  the  air  as  fast  as 
an  enemy  plane,  the  shotgunner  must  still 
be  fast  because  his  targets  have  speeds  up 
to  60  miles  an  hour. 

The  speed  with  which  you  see  your  tar- 
get and  pull  the  trigger  is  called  human 
reaction  time.  The  average  time  for  the 
entire  operation  was  given  as  .876  seconds. 
Of  this  brief  interval  of  time,  two  tenths 
of  a  second  was  given  as  the  figure  for 
human   reaction. 

Two  tenths  of  second  has  been  rogarded 


generally  by  psychologists  as  average. 
Shooters  have  accepted  the  same  figure 
because  it  had  been  established,  or  rather 
corroborated,    by    a    test  5         hooters 

made  by  Winchester  balli.ticians  at  the 
1932  Grand  American  Handicap  at  Van- 
dalia,  Ohio. 

In  the  interim  came  the  development  of 
Potter's  now  famous  interval  timer,  better 
known  as  the  counter  chronograph.  This 
faster-than-lightning  timer  chops  up  a 
second  into  one  hundred  thou 
ami     then     counts    the     i  h    this 

improved   scientific   device    ;;-.  ■'.    in    : 
ing  velocity  both   V> 

decided    to    make    an    U  '    •isure- 
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(Above-left)  Little  Joe  Howell  (left)  and  Week  M.  Babin  with  a 
buck  which  tried  to  crash  the  barricade  during  a  recent  hunt  at 
the  R.  O.  Long  camp  in  the  heart  of  the  Atchafalaya  deer  country. 
(Above-right)  Oscar  Long,  of  Lottie,  La.,  dean  of  Louisiana  deer 
hunters,  with  an   11-point  buck  killed  on  the  same  hunt. 


buck    which    tried 


(Below-left)     Brogan     Fairchild     bringing 
to   escape   by   swimming   across   a    bayou. 

(Below-right)  (Left  to  right)  James  and  Charles  Nutter,  H.  E 
Fairchild,  Morris  Wimberly  and  Roland  Long,  with  another  buc 
killed   on   the   same    hunt. 
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RESTOCK  DEER  IN  UNION  PARISH 


Releasing  the  15  deer  in  the  Union  Parish  Game  Refuge  No.  1,  near  Farmerville  recently, 
after  they  had  been  transported,  in  a  truck,  from  a  Wisconsin  game  farm  to  the  Union 
parish  liberation  point  ...  a  five-day  journey.  This  is  another  s;eo  in  the  deer  restocking 
program  of  the  state  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  the  liberated  deer  are 
the  first  to  go   into  the   new   game   preserve,  just  established   by  the  state   in    Union   parish. 


G 


..COMMISSIONER  Ernest  S.  Clements  an- 
nounced January  3,  that  Governor  Earl 
K.  Long  had  signed  an  order  creating  the 
Union  parish  game  refuge  No.  1,  near 
Farmerville,  Louisiana. 

This  new  game  preserve  of  8,640  acres 
is  the  seventh  that  has  been  created  in  the 
state  by  Commissioner  Clements  and  the 
Governor  during  the  last  year.  The  pre- 
serve lease  is  for  ten  years,  beginning 
January  3,  1950,  with  an  option  of  ten 
years  more  at  the  expiration  at  that  time, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  other  game 
preserves.  This  new  one  will  be  stocked 
with  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  squirrels  as 
fast  as  suitable  birds  and  animals  can  be 
obtained. 

On  Friday,  January  6,  fifteen  deer  (8 
does  and  7  bucks)  were  liberated  in  this 
new  Union  parish  refuge.  These  deer, 
procured  by  Commisisoner  Clements  from 
a  game  farm  in  Wisconsin,  were  brought 
to  Farmerville  and  accompanied  by  several 
hundred  interested  sportsmen  and  specta- 
tors, were  transported  to  a  suitable  spot 
in  the  new  preserve  and  liberated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremony.  These  deer  are  con- 
sidered some  of  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
white  tail  species  in  all  North  America 
and  should  provide  the  nucleus  for  an  ex- 
cellent new  strain  of  deer  for  this  state. 

Already  35  wild  turkeys  have  been 
liberated  in  this  new  preserve  and  in  a 
few  days  Commissioner  Clements  hopes  to 
begin  stocking  squirrels  with  live-trapped 
gray  squirrels  he  has  ordered  from  another 
Wisconsin  game  farm. 

The  other  six  game  preserve?,  estab- 
lished during  the  last  year,  are  the  West 
Bay  Refuge  in  Allen  parish,  the  Evangeline 
Refgue,  the  Catahoula  Preserve  in  Grant 
and  Winn  Parishes,  and  the  Red  Dirt. 
Livingston  and  Caldwell  preserves,  all 
located  in  strategic  areas  where  the  ex- 
panding    game     population     will,     in     tin 


future,  overflow  into  surrounding  territory 
and  become  prey  for  Louisiana's  hunters. 

No  hunting  will  be  permitted  in  any  of 
these  game  preserves  for  a  number  of 
years  and  all  of  them  will  be  under  the 
strict  protection  of  game  management  ex- 
perts and  enforcement  agents  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department.  Trappers 
of  the  predator  control  units  have  already 
been  at  work  in  the  new  Union  parish 
preserve  trapping  out  bob  cats,  wolves, 
wild  dogs,  skunks  and  other  predatory  ani- 
mals so  as  to  insure  greater  protection  for 
the   newly  restocked  game. 

Union  parish  sportsmen  have  long  sought 
such  a  preserve  and  now  that  it  has 
become  a  reality  they  are  all  enthusiastic 
in  its  preservation  feeling  that  only 
through  such  an  establishment  with  the 
future  of  their  sports  afield  be  assured. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

With  the  death  of  Ward  Windham, 
enforcement  agent  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
Beauregard  parish  lost  one  of  its 
most  sincere  workers  for  conserva- 
tion of  the  state's  fish  and  game. 
Although  his  term  of  service  was 
short-lived,  his  capabilities  for  this 
type  of  work,  and  his  sincerity  of 
effort  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
state's  game  and  fish  laws,  were  a 
model   that   others  could   well   follow. 

Having   been   a   special   agent    for 

tile  department  since  l'.Uo,  his  as- 
sumption of  full  duties  as  a  regular 
enforcement  agent  was  a  matter  of 
course.  His  passing  has  been  a  deeply 
felt  loss  throughout  his  native  par- 
ish, as  will  as  in  ili«'  entire  depart- 
ment  of   Wild   Life  and   Fisheries. 


'COONBURGERS' 
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ITH  more-  and  n  being  placed 

on  the  destruction  of  the  raccoon  as  a 
genuine  outlaw  and  predator,  instead  of  a 
protected  fur  bearing  animal,  it  is  possible 
that  'coon  meat  will  become  more  popular 
on  Louisiana  tables.  Just  in  case  that  hap- 
pens here's  a  recipe  for  "Coonburger-" 
that  sounds  good. 

(4  to  6  meat  cakes) 
1    pound    raccoon    meat 
'_■    medium  onion 
1   ounce  salt  pork 

I  stalk  celery 

'■_•  inch  strip  green  pepper 

r2  cup  bread  cubes 

'i  cup   milk 

'j  teaspoon    salt 

Dash  of  cayenne 

'-8  teaspoon   pepper 

'_■  teaspoon   thyme 

I I  cup  fat 

'_•   cup  ketchup 

1   teaspoon   Worcestershire  sauce 

1.  Cut  meat  off  hones  and  grind  fine 
witli  salt  pork  and  vegetables.  Soak  bread 
in  milk;  add  with  salt,  pepper  and  thyme 
to  meat  and  mix  well. 

2.  Shape   into   6  cakes  and   brown  in  fnt. 
turning    to    brown    well.    Pour    mix- 
ketchup  and  Worcestershire  over  top, 

and    simmer   or    bake    iti    slow    oven     | 
325     I-',  i    for  30  minutes  or  until  .: 

3.  Serve  on  slices  of  fried  eggplant  or 
green     tomatoes,     with     bl 

Harvard    beets,   coleslaw,  -I   and 

blackberry  jam  or  mint  jelly. 


The     leopard     ni 
Hut   the  leopard   :'t 
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THEY'RE  DEAD  BEFORE  YOU  FIRE  A  SHOT! 


C^UT  DOWN  the  bag  limit  this  year." 
"Shorten  the  hunting  season  five  days  and 
restrict  shooting  hours."  "Birds  are  getting 
scarce — we  must  save  them!" 

Hunters  and  conservationists  across  the 
nation  discuss  these  problems  year  after 
year.  And  unless  some  catastrophe  occurs — 
such  as  a  blizzard  or  a  hurricane  which  kills 
most  of  the  game  birds — most  sportsmen 
will  not  look  much  farther  ahead  than  the 
next  hunting  season.  When  the  subject  of 
conservation  comes  up,  the  hunting  regu- 
lations seem  to  be  the  all-important  thing. 
Sportsmen  are  convinced  that  their  guns 
determine  the  increase  or  decrease  of  bird 
populations.  Second  might  be  those  other 
predators  that  supposedly  are  taking  all 
the  birds. 

Do  you  hunters  want  to  know  how  im- 
portant you  are  in  affecting  the  ups  and 
downs  of  some  of  our  game  species?  Let's 
look  at  a  few  facts  about  the  pheasant 
for  an  example.  For  several  years  North 
Dakota  has  gathered  mass  data  from  nest- 
ing studies,  roadside  surveys,  hunter  kill 
records,  winter  mortality  investigations, 
and  other  sources  to  find  out  how  pheas- 
ants live  and  die. 

They  found  that  half  of  all  eggs  laid 
will  never  hatch!  Half  of  all  young  birds 
that  do  come  out  of  the  eggs  will  be  dead 
before  fall.  Winter  will  add  its  toll  to  the 
natural  mortality — roughly  five  to  ten  per- 
cent, approximately  equal  to  the  natural 
winter  kill.  Rather  a  small  slice  of  the 
potential  bird  population,  isn't  it? 

What  happens  to  all  the  eggs  and  young- 
birds?  A  complete  list  of  all  the  factors  of 
mortality  would  make  you  wonder  how  any 
birds  survived.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  de- 
stroyers: adverse  weather  during  critical 
hatching  periods;  hail,  rain,  floods, 
drought,  blizzards;  plowing,  seeding,  mow- 
ing, and  other  agricultural  operations;  ac- 
cidents from  traffic,  collision  with  wires, 
and  numerous  other  causes;  bacterial, 
fungous  and  parasitic  diseases;  periodic 
food  shortages;  predators  including  the 
coyote,  skunk,  badger,  mink,  raccoon,  dog, 
house  cat,  owl,  hawk,  eagle,  crow  and 
many  more. 

Look  at  this   partial   list   of   destructive 


By  Wilford  L.  Miller 

(Reprinted  from   Outdoorsman) 


agents  and  you  will  not  be  amazed  at  the 
results  revealed  by  some  of  our  nesting 
studies.  During  the  past  two  years  only 
14  per  cent  of  all  pheasant  nests  under 
observation  were  successful !  Fortunately 
the  pheasant  is  a  persistent  renester  so  a 
larger  percentage  of  hens  finally  brought 
out  broods. 

What  is  the  biggest  factor  in  egg  losses? 
No,  it's  not  the  predator!  In  most  states 
agricultural  operations  account  for  the 
biggest  loss — up  to  75  per  cent  of  all  nests 
destroyed.  Skunks,  house  cats,  badgers  and 
other  predators  take  a  share.  Early  in  the 
season  when  cover  is  sparse,  the  crow 
may  be  enemy  number  one.  In  view  of 
the  heavy  nesting  cover  typical  of  Louisi- 
ana and  excellent  concealment  of  quail 
nests,  it  is  doubtful  if  crows  are  of  any 
importance  as  quail  predators  in  this  state. 

Most  game  managers  agree  that  weather 
is  the  determining  factor  of  juvenile  mor- 
tality. Favorable  weather  in  May  and  June 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  factor?  affecting 
the  survival  of  young  upland  game  birds. 
Cold,  wet  hatching  periods  in  the  north 
or  hot,  dry  nesting  periods  in  Louisiana 
usually  result  in  fewer  young  birds  in  the 
hunters  bags  in  the  fall.  Since  the  normal 
life  span  of  most  upland  birds  is  about 
three  years  a  succession  of  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  hatching  seasons  will  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Even  after  the  broods  are  fully  grown, 
natural  mortality  continues  every  day.  If 
the    surplus    is    to    be    harvested    by    the 


hunters,  the  sooner  the  season  can  be 
opened  the  more  birds  will  be  available 
for  the  gun. 

In  the  north  the  worst  period  of  high 
natural  kill  occurs  during  the  winter 
months.  Starvation  is  not  the  chief  cause 
of  winter  loss  as  is  popularly  believed.  In 
fact,  starvation  is  a  rarity  even  in  the 
northern  states  during  years  of  heavy  snow- 
fall. Where  winters  are  severe  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  cover  during  blizzards 
is  the  limiting  factor.  On  the  prairies 
where  all  the  low  growing  vegetation  be- 
comes covered  with  snow  the  woodlots  and 
brushy  growths  remain  the  only  choice. 
Grouse  will  burrow  into  the  snow  for  pro- 
tection but  pheasants  remain  on  the  sur- 
face and  suffocate  from  wind-driven  snow 
if  not  near  shelter.  Winter  losses  normally 
are  not  heavy  but  a  series  of  blizzards 
may  seriously  deplete  an  area  of  its  pheas- 
ant brood  stock.  Similarly  in  the  South 
hurricanes  frequently  result  in  serious 
damage  to  quail  breeding  stock. 

Add  up  the  losses  of  eggs,  juveniles, 
and  adult  birds  through  the  year  and  we 
don't  have  much  of  the  potential  popula- 
tion left.  Subtract  the  birds  needed  for 
the  spring  breeding  season  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  harvested.  This  small  surplus — 
the   5  to   10  per  cent — has  been  receiving 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THEY'RE  DEAD  BEFORE  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

the  biggest  part  of  our  attention  during 
past  years. 

We  know  that  hunting  restrictions  alone 
cannot  bring  back  the  birds — merely  pro- 
tect what  we  have.  In  the  face  of  con- 
stantly diminishing  bh'd  populations  we 
must  turn  our  attention  from  that  small 
5  or  10  per  cent  the  hunter  takes  to  75 
per  cent  killed  otherwise.  We  should  be 
trying  to  reduce  "egg  mortality"  and 
"juvenile  mortality."  Sportsmen  and  game 
managers  must  realize  how  even  a  very 
slight  reduction  in  these  fields  of  mortality 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  increase  in 
birds  available  to  hunters  in  the  fall.  For 
example  in  a  brood  of  12  pheasants,  if  3 
individuals  could  be  made  to  survive  in- 
stead of  2,  there  could  be  a  doubled  popu- 
lation in  two  years. 

We  have  too  much  time  and  money 
recorded  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance 
sheet.  We  must  do  more  work  to  increase 
the  percentages  of  eggs  hatched  and  of 
young  that  survive  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  trying  to  regulate  the  shootable 
surpluses.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  find 
no  surplus  to  regulate  some  of  these  years. 

Egg  mortality,  the  largest  item  of  loss, 
should  receive  first  consideration.  Improve- 
ment of  nesting  facilities  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  increased  bird 
populations.  Successful  nesting  is  largely 
a  matter  of  undisturbed  cover.  Uncon- 
trolled burning  and  "clean  farming"  are 
enemies  of  the  quail.  Unused  fence  rows, 
corners  protected  from  grazing,  road  sides, 
woodlots,  and  similar  places  should  be 
suitable  for  nesting.  Hundreds  of  small 
places  will  be  more  productive  than  one 
or  two  large  areas  in  a  community. 

Man  is  directly  and  indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  the  greatest  losses  in  eggs.  Agri- 
cultural operations  destroy  most  of  them 
each  nesting  season  in  the  habitat  that  is 
left  for  game  birds.  Through  the  years 
agriculture  and  other  industries  have  taken 
away  most  of  the  suitable  environment. 
Some  years  nature  gives  the  birds  a  break 
by  providing  extra  nesting  cover.  Again 
economic  conditions  may  counteract  na- 
ture's helpfulness.  Here  is  an  illustration. 
During  the  five  recent  years  when  grain 
prices  were  high,  7,000,000  additional 
acres  went  under  the  plow  in  North  Dakota 
alone. 

In  Louisiana  more  than  1,500,000  acres 
have  been  plowed  up  for  improved  pasture 
in  recent  years.  That's  taking  a  lot  of 
cover  from  the  quail.  Imagine  what  the  loss 
to  upland  game  birds  and  water  fowl  has 
been  on  a  national  scale  during  the  same 
years. 

Survival  of  the  young  birds  is  affected 
mostly  by  the  weather.  You  may  say  that 
we  cannot  control  the  weather  so  nothing 
can  be  done  about  this  loss.  Remember, 
though,  that  good  cover  is  a  protection 
against    the    elements    any    season    of    the 


Lieutenant  Governor  William  J. 
(Bill)  Dodd  presenting  the 
trophy  to  Eddie  Ross,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ring  Tailed 
Coon  Hunters  Club,  whose  dog, 
Rattler,  pictured  below  with 
Eddie,  was  adjudged  the  cham- 
pion   tree    dog    last    year. 
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Horace  Buckley,  enforcement  agent  for  the  state  dapartment  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  with  41  ducks  confiscated  from  violators  of  the  migratory  wild  water 
fowl     laws,     on    the     opening     day     of    the     duck     season,     November     18,     1949,     near 

Monroe,    La. 


year.  Poor  survival  rates  may  occur  regard- 
less of  cover  if  rain  and  cold  weather 
persist  during  the  hatching  season  in  the 
north.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
south  if  the  nesting  season  is  too  hot  and 
dry  for  eggs  to  hatch  properly  or  to  pro- 
duce good  living  conditions  for  young 
birds.  Sudden  and  prolonged  rains  that 
flood  poorly  drained  areas  can  also  be 
very  damaging  to  nests  and  young  of 
southern  quail.  But  when  favorable  years 
do  come  will  you  have  sufficient  winter 
and  nesting  cover  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease in  birds?  A  population  is  definitely 
limited  by  either  the  winter  cover  or  the 
nesting  cover — whichever  is  the  poorer. 
Nature  will  kill  off  the  excess  birds  by  one 
means  or  another  when  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  an  area  is  reached — regardless  of 
weather,  predator  control,  or  hunting  re- 
strictions. 

Winter  mortality  may  not  be  high  in 
normal  years  even  in  the  northern  states. 
But  the  shelter  provided  must  be  sufficient 
for  the  unusually  severe  winters  that  do 
come.  Trees  alone  do  not  guarantee  ade- 
quate protection.  They  must  be  planted 
so  that  snow  will  not  fill  the  grove  com- 
pletely. In  the  case  of  so  many  of  the 
shelter-belts  planted  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  the  plains  states  in  past  years 
the  snow  has  drifted  throughout  the  nar- 
row belt,  leaving  little  or  no  shelter  for 
the  birds.  The  cover  problem  in  Louisiana 
and  other  parts  of  the  south  is  obviously 
not  so  much  one  of  protection  from 
weather  extremes  as  one  of  protection 
from  natural  enemies  and  man.  Good  cover 
not  only  protects  quail  from  enemies  but 
is  also  necessary  to  give  the  birds  a  feeling 
of  security.  Quail  will  not  live  far  from 
good  cover  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  actually  in  danger. 


The  problem  of  the  predator  undoubt- 
edly has  come  to  your  mind  before 
this.  Conservation  and  restoration  through 
control  of  natural  enemies  has  always  been 
a  popular  subject.  Volumes  could  be  writ- 
ten on  the  role  of  the  predator  in  game 
management,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
expensive  bounty  system  for  control  of 
predators,  and  related  subjects.  The  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  an  all  out  program 
to  destroy  all  enemies  that  prey  upon  your 
favorite  game  birds  is  not  only  undesir- 
able but  may  be  indirectly  harmful  to  the 
very  species  you  are  trying  to  protect.  A 
program  of  local  control  is  sometimes 
necessary  and  effective  but  should  be  care- 
fully investigated  before  being  carried  out. 

A  prolific  predator  like  the  crow  may  be 
persecuted  for  years  on  a  state-wide  and 
national  scale  without  much  possibility  of 
decreasing  the  total  population  noticeably. 
Likewise  the  coyote  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  the  perpetuation  of  his  race.  But 
many  of  our  larger  birds  and  animals  defi- 
nitely should  not  be  exterminated.  The 
hunter  must  consider  values  to  people 
other  than  himself.  Balance  the  harmful 
habits  of  some  of  the  condemned  species — 
yes,  even  the  Red  fox — against  benfits  to 
agriculture,  trappers  and  other  persons, 
and  the  result  may  not  be  too  one-sided. 
But  that  is  hard  for  some  sportsmen  to 
understand   or  accept. 

A  more  dangerous  accompaniment  of 
an  extensive  predator  control  program  in 
a  community  is  the  feeling  among  the 
sportsmen  that  their  job  is  done  if  a  few 
hawks  and  cats  have  been  killed  or  if  a 
bounty  law  has  been  passed.  The  result 
is  the  postponement  of  tin-  only  program 
that  will  permanently  benefit  their  game 
birds — a  "back  to  the  land"  program  of 
habitat   restoration. 


1  tame   techi  ic  an     admil   thai   they  have 
no  cure  all  for  the  shortage  '.f  garni 
•'""l  animal     E   perimcntally  and  by  public 
demand  they  have  I 

clo  ed 

an  i  all  have  bi  en  found  ■■■■ 
They  nave  offered  the  p 
ance    or    Rati  Red    the      •  I    th<- 

portsmen   in   the   | 
Now  th.  ■    vation  ■:■  ■;■ 

an-  working  toward  a  ba 
gram — preserving    ana-    of    auitab  ■ 

nenl  for  wildlife  and  restoring  in  a* 
far  a  is  practicable  a  portion  <>(  the 
hundreds  of  millions  "f  acres  of  habitat 
destroyed  in  recent  yeai  ite  r,r 

national  agency  can  do  the  job  aloi 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  thi-  State 
Conservation  Departments,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  all  existing  organizations  that  are 
working  with  the  landowners  for  soil  and 
water  conservation.  Increased  wildlife- 
populations  will  accompany  better  farming 
practices  and  a  wiser  use  of  our  nation's 
soil  and  water  resources. 

What  can  you  sportsmen  contribute? 
First  get  the  facts  on  wildlife  problems. 
See  who  or  what  is  killing  your  game  birds 
and  animals.  Then  back  financially,  politi- 
cally and  morally  every  program  that  will 
restore  natural  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. It's  going  to  be  a  slow  job  with  no 
spectacular,  immediate  results.  But  look 
back  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years — com- 
pare your  favorite  hunting  spots  of  that 
time  with  their  present  conditions.  Then 
look  ahead  as  many  years — and  try  to 
imagine  what  they  will  be  like  if  we  don't 
get  busy  on  a  fundamental  habitat-restora- 
tion program. 


Ralph    McDaniel,   of    Holun-.    L.i..   w.th   th. 
head   of   ,i   nine-point   buck    he    killed  while 
on    a     hunt    near    Rote'eld.    La. 
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Is    Bounty    System 
a   National   Farce 

By  DAVID  HELLYEL 

Reprinted  by  Courtesy  Nature  Magazine 


IS  THE  bounty  system  approaching  the 
status  of  a  national  farce?  Will  bounties 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  near 
future?  Evidence  exists  to  support  this 
possibility. 

Although  at  least  thirty-three  states  still 
provide  legally  for  payment  of  bounties  for 
the  destruction  of  so-called  predatory 
mammals,  and  birds,  the  bounty  system, 
as  such,  appears  to  be  largely  in  disrepute 
among  professional  fish  and  game  officials 
and  wildlife  technicians. 

For  many  years,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  frowned  upon  bounty 
payments.  Representing  a  widely  held  view, 
Clifford  C.  Presnall  of  the  Service  states 
the  case  against  bounties  this  way: 

"The  federal  government  does  not  offer 
bounties  becau-e  it  has  been  determined 
by  long  experience  that  bounties  are  not  an 
economical  and  efficient  way  of  spending 
money  for  the  control  of  predatory  ani- 
mals. Such  measures  often  result  in  a 
spectacular  and  sudden  decrease  in  preda- 
tory populations  in  areas  where  surpluses 
of  the  animals  exist,  but  the  bounty  sys- 
tem has  proved  ineffective  in  making  any 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  basic  breed- 
ing population  of  coyotes.  With  animals 
that  have  a  lower  rate  of  reproduction,  the 
bounty  system  may  at  times  prove  effec- 
tive." 

Officials  of  several  states  report  senti- 
ments paralleling  those  of  Presnall,  al- 
though some  cite  other  reasons  for  dis- 
approval of  the  bounty  system. 

Said  Colorado:  "Bounties  tend  to  build 
up  illicit  interstate  traffic.  For  example, 
we  have  a  bounty  on  mountain  lions, 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  away 
with,  and  Utah  has  a  bounty  on  coyotes. 
As  a  result,  Colorado  coyotes  are  taken 
to  Utah  to  collect  bounties,  .  .  .  and 
mountain  lions  are  brought  into  Colo- 
rado in  an  effort  to  obtain  bounties. 
Such  conditions  naturally  increase  our 
costs  of  administration  and  law  enforce- 
ment. We  of  this  department  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  bounties  paid  by 
individual  states  are  of  no  particular 
benefit." 

Convinced  that  predator  control  by 
bounty  is  "barking  up  the  wrong  tree," 
Nebraska      officials      recently      contacted 


game  experts  in  eight  neighboring  states 
with  a  questionnaire  on  bounties.  Results 
of  this  survey  are  challenging. 

Of  the  eight  contacted,  five  states 
answered  "no"  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
feel  that  bounties  offer  an  effective  con- 
trol on  predators?"  These  included  Utah, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  North  Dakota  and  Mis- 
souri. One  (South  Dakota)  stated  that 
bounties  had  a  "questionable"  effect  on 
predators,  while  Utah  contended  that 
bounties  "help."  Wyoming  ventured  no 
opinion  on  this  point. 

"Bounties  are  not  effective  in  con- 
trolling coyotes,"  Kansas  admitted.  "We 
have  more  than  ever,  despite  the  bounty." 

Missouri  reported  that  "the  Commission 
d.es  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
bounties.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
evidence  that  doing  so  is  important  to 
predator  control.  The  coyote  population 
has  definitely  increased  during  the  years 
since   bounty   payment  became   popular." 

North  Dakota  advised  that  strong  sen- 
timent for  bounties  exists  amcng  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen,  but  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  game  department,  bounties  are 
"ineffective." 

"Our  conclusion,"  asserted  Michigan, 
"after  studying  the  bounty  system  in 
Michigan  and  its  effects  is  that  bounties 
cost  a  lot  of  money  and  produce  no 
demonstrable  effects  on  either  the  boun- 
tied  predators  or  their  natural  prey." 
Michigan  should  speak  from  experience, 
for,  since  1869,  Michigan  has  spent  over 
$1,120,000  in  bounty  payments! 

Nebraska,  whose  game  department  spon- 
sored the  eight-state  survey,  reports  her- 
self, also,  on  the  "no"  side  on  bounties. 

Bounties  on  coyotes,  wolves,  foxes,  bob- 
cats and  other  predators  have  actually  had 
a  thorough  trial  in  many  states,  and  under 
a  variety  of  local  conditions,"  an  official 
reports.  "A  study  of  happenings  of  the 
past  leads  to  one  conclusion — that  bounties 
cost  a  lot  of  money  without  producing  any 
important  control  upon  the  bountied  ani- 
mals." 

Shortage  of  natural  food,  rather  than 
blood  lust  or  wanton  desire  to  kill,  may  be 
the  answer  to  coyote  predation,  the  Ne- 
braska  report   stresses.    "The    coyote   is   a 
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trader — you  take  the  rabbit  and  he'll  take 
the  chicken." 

"Memory  tells  us,"  the  Nebraska  report 
states,  "that  a  good  rabbit  crop  or  two  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  bounties  in 
lowering  the  damage  to  domestic  animals 
by    coyotes. 

"Mass  drives  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  rabbit  population,"  the 
bulletin  continues,  "and  the  destruction  of 
coyotes  has  probably  been  more  than  off- 
set by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  rabbits, 
which  are  the  coyote's  usual  food.  Rabbit 
scarcity,  from  both  hunts  and  natural 
causes,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
focus  the  coyote's  attention  on  domestic 
poultry." 

For  68  years,  coyotes  have  been  on 
Nebraska's  bounty  list,  and  the  coyote 
population  has  "gone  up  and  down  any- 
way." During  Michigan's  80  years  of 
experience  with  bounties,  "various  pre- 
dators have  passed  through  the  phases 
of  their  natural  cycle,  now  up,  now  down, 
just  about  as  they  would  have  done  had 
no  bounties  ever  been  paid."  And  it  cost 
Michigan  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
learn  that  lesson! 

These  observations  would  strengthen 
the  naturalist's  point  of  view  on  the 
"balance    of    Nature,"    which    argues    that 
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Nature,  left  to  her  own  devices,  will  strike 
the  most  wholesome  balance  in  the  bird 
and   animal   kingdom. 

Still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  most 
naturalists  concerned  with  preserving  this 
vital  balance  is  the  tragic  story  of  over- 
control  in  Kaibab  National  Forest,  on  the 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon.  About  1907,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  Biological  Survey  offi- 
cials determined  to  exterminate  the  moun- 
tain lions  and  other  predators  in  the 
Kaibab,  convinced  that  only  by  such  dras- 
tic measures  could  they  "save"  the  deer  in 
the  Kaibab.  The  slaughter  began,  and  con- 
tinued until  1919.  By  that  time,  one  gov- 
ernment hunter  had,  single-handedly,  killed 
more  than  600  lions  in  the  area. 

Then  Forest  Service  officials  surveyed 
the  results.  They  were  appallingly  dif- 
ferent from  those  anticipated.  An  official 
National  Park  Service  report  tells  the  piti- 
ful story : 

"The  cougar,  bobcat,  wolf  and  eagle 
were  all  completely  exterminated  by  1919. 
The  deer  increased  and  reached  such  num- 
bers that  they  ate  more  forage  than  the 
forest  could  produce.  By  1924,  more  than 
1,700  deer  were  counted  in  one  meadow. 
The  deer  kept  increasing  and  the  forest 
diminishing.  Winter  came,  and  deer  died 
of  weakness  and  starvation,  and  those  that 
lived  ate  every  leaf  and  twig  they  could 
reach,  until  the  whole  country  looks  as 
though  swarms  of  locusts  had  swept 
through.  It  will  probably  take  fifty  years 
of  careful  game  management  to  cover 
the  scars.  If  there  had  been  moderate  hunt- 
ing of  both  deer  and  predators,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Kaibab  would  not  have  oc- 
curred." 

Which  is  substantiation  of  the  natur- 
alist's contention  that  man  is  not  quali- 
fied to  eliminate  predators.  In  his  pre- 
dator habits,  man  is  not  selective;  in 
fact,  he  prefers  the  fit  to  the  unfit, 
taking  the  best  head  of  horns,  the  healthi- 
est and  largest  game  birds,  the  biggest 
and    best   in    everything. 

Birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  on  the  other 
hand,  thin  out  the  weak  and  below- 
par.  Diseased  and  unfit  animals  fall  first. 
The  hawk  singles  out  the  ailing 
quail;  the  cougar  finishes  off  the  unfit 
deer;  the  coyote  makes  short  work  of 
the  sick  cottontail.  And  even  in  their 
predation  on  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
the  coyote  and  lion  thin  out  the  below- 
average  animals  first,  thus  doing  the 
rancher  a  service.  So  go  the  naturalist's 
arguments,  and  they  are  supported  by 
fact. 

What  of  the  much-touted  destruction 
of  game  birds  about  which  bounty  sup- 
porters complain  so  loudly?  Here  again 
Nebraska  experts  come  forward  with  an 
opinion. 

"Most  of  the  investigations  concerning 
predator  control  have  been  conducted  by 
agencies  interested  mainly  in  game  birds 
and  other  animals.  This  has  been  done  be- 


cause of  tile  ciimiiiiin   belief  that    prednt  or 
hold    down    the    game    supply,    Thi    i 
vestigations    can    be    summarized    by    the 
following   statement:    PREDATION    IS    A 
MINOR  ITEM  IN  DETERMINING  POP1 
LATION    TRENDS    OF    I  PLAND    GAME 
BIRDS  SUCH  AS   PHEASANTS,   QUAIL, 
GROUSE.      ETC.       (Capital      let,, 
theirs.) 

"Quail  and  luxes  >oth  exist  in  high 
numbers  in  southern  Iowa  and  in  Mis- 
souri," the  Nebraska  report  continues. 
"Foxes  and  coyotes  are  present  in  Ne- 
braska's better  quail  territory.  Coyotei 
are  numerous  in  the  world's  best  pheas- 
ant range  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
North  Dakota.  Both  coyotes  and  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  are  numerous  in  Nebraska 
National  Forest." 

Referring  to  the  author's  request  for 
information  regarding  gray  fox  bounties 
said  to  be  paid  in  one  county  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Commissioner  of  the  State's 
Department  of  Conservation  replied: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  since  the  law  was  passed 
four  years  ago,  authorizing  the  county 
commissioners  to  pay  bounties,  foxes  have 
increased  in  that  county  just  as  rapidly  as 
in  other  counties.  .  .  ." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  reports 
that  "our  Commission  discourages  the  pay- 
ment of  any  bounties."  Arizona  states 
that  "basically  there  is  no  bounty  system 
operating  in  this  state  from  any  source," 
despite  the  presence  of  bounty  laws  on 
Arizona's   statute   books. 

Evidence  is  ample  that  the  bounty,  in 
most  states,  is  more  of  a  political  football 
than  a  serious  effort  to  control  destructive 
mammals  and  birds.  Pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  on  legislators  to  enact  bounty 
laws;  they  do  so  in  order  to  keep  peace 
in  the  political  family.  In  some  instances, 
where  an  unusually  serious  predator  prob- 
lem has  caused  real  alarm,  legislatures 
have  enacted  bounty  laws  in  an  honest 
effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  such  laws 
merely  empower  the  county,  village,  or 
some  other  political  subdivision  to  pay 
such  bounties  as  they  may  "deem  advisa- 
ble" such  payments,  although  there  are 
exceptions,  of  course.  During  the  period 
from  1944  to  1946,  93  counties  in  Nebras- 
ka alone  paid  out  $33,000  for  30,000 
coyote  scalps.  Virginia  is  typical  of  the 
opposite  viewpoint.  Referring  to  the  state 
law  authorizing  county  boards  of  super- 
visors to  pay  bounties,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  Virginia's  Commission  of  Game 
and   Inland  Fisheries  comments: 

"A  very  few  counties  have  availed 
themselves  of  this   privilege." 

Bounty  laws,  legalized  by  action  of  the 
state  legislature,  in  such  instances  merely 
"pass  the  buck"  to  local  officials.  This 
is  true  in  many  of  the  33  (or  more)  states 
that    have    written    bounty   laws    into    their 


Glenn  A.  Broussard.  of  Lake  Charles,  La., 
with  four  ringnecks  killed  by  himself  and 
Lee  W.  Derouen,  in  Cameron  parish,  dur- 
ing a  hunt  in  which  they  both  got  their 
limit   of   ducks   and   geese. 


Which  birds  and  mammals  are  the  prin- 
cipal targets  of  the  bounty  advocates?  The 
writer's  nation-wide  survey  shows  that 
the  crow  ranks  as  "Predator  Number 
One."  insofar  as  legislation  is  concerned, 
with  the  Englisn  sparrow  trailing  close 
second.  But  even  these  birds  have  their 
islands  of  safety,  with  five  states  protect- 
ing crows  and  eight  offering  haven  to  the 
sparrow.  Eleven  of  the  48  provide  safety 
for  the  great  horned  owl,  the  rest  putting 
him  on  the  "wanted"  list.  Runners-up  tor 
the  title  of  "most  unpopular  bird,"  are  the 
Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned  hawks,  the 
goshawk  and  the  starling,  although  the 
gamut  runs  from  blue  heron  to  blackbird, 
and  from  eagle  (excluding  the  bald)  to 
buzzard. 

Among  the  bountied  mammals,  the  wild- 
cat is  most  sought,  even  outranking  the 
coyote  in  the  total  number  of  states  out- 
lawing him.  The  wolf  and  fox  top  the 
reward  list  in  "dollar  value."  boui 
high  as  $100  being  offered  for  the  former. 
Close  to  so  differnt  birds,  mammals  and 
reptiles  were  outlawed. 

Could  this  nation-wide  trend  away  from 
the  bounty  system  presage  a  trend  toward 
wider  acceptance  of  the  balance-of-Nature 
viewpoint?   It  seems  unlikely  that  thi 
future  will   see   it.   Vet   pi  I  I  ol,   in 

years   to   come,    might    wisely    bi 
to    Nature    herself    who,    pracl 
superior  wisdom. 


The  eyesight   of  tl  keen 
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DON'T  LET  QUAIL  OUTSMART  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
good,    it   is    quite    possible    to    pass   within 
fifty  feet  of  birds  without  a  find. 

The  dogs  can  not  be  blamed  too  much. 
Only  recently,  I  had  this  condition  graphi- 
cally demonstrated.  My  companion's  setter, 
an  old  dog  and  a  good  one,  apparently 
scented  birds  on  the  opposite  bank  of  a 
creek.  He  immediately  crossed  the  stream 
and  thoroughly  worked  the  cover  that  fol- 
lowed its  course.  He  failed  to  make  a  find, 
however,  finally  disappearing  over  a  hill- 
side. As  he  disappeared  from  view,  my 
dog,  a  precocious  ten  months  old  pup  with 
a  really  remarkable  nose,  approached  the 
spot  where  the  old  dog  first  scented  game, 
and  from  his  appearance  I  knew  that  he, 
too,  smelled  birds.  Instead  of  crossing  the 
creek,  however,  he  halted  momentarily  as 
if  puzzled  and  then  moved  cautiously  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  droppoff  and  suddenly 
froze  rigidly.  Hurrying  to  him,  I  walked 
the  cover  around  him  in  an  attempt  to 
move  birds  but  nothing  moved.  Almost 
convinced  that  he  was  "lying,"  I  kicked 
a  few  clods  of  dirt  over  the  rim  of  the 
creek  bank  and  to  my  utter  amazement, 
a  nice  covey  exploded  from  the  "second 
bank"  of  the  creek,  having  been  virtually 
bedded  down  in  a  luxuriant  patch  of  wild 
lespedeza  that  covered  a  spot  not  six  feet 
square. 

No  dog  normally  would  have  come 
nearer  than  fifty  feet  of  those  birds,  the 
spot  where  they  were  lying  being  virtu- 
ally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cover. 
Nothing  but  luck  and  an  exceptional  sense 
of  small  accounted  for  my  pup's  find  and 
such  instances  occur  daily.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  pass  a  half  dozen  covies  of 
birds  during  an  afternoon's  hunt  without 
drawing  a  point,  even  though  your  dogs 
may  be  reasonably  keen. 

Weather  conditions  are  a  definite  factor 
in  your  hunting  success.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  is  that  quail  are  like  men;  they 
don't  particularly  care  to  stir  in  bad 
weather.  If  you  must  hunt  on  cold,  windy 
days,  confine  your  activities  to  the  lee 
side  of  hills  or  timber  lines.  Quail  are 
notoriously  sensitive  to  wind.  Generally 
speaking,  birds  are  more  apt  to  be  found 
on  windy  days  by  following  the  draws 
and  gullies,  thoroughly  hunting  the  little 
thickets  of  vegetation  that  still  cling  tena- 
ciously to  the  erroding  soil.  In  any  event, 
stay  out  of  the  wind  as  much  as  possible 
and  when  you  must  venture  into  it,  by 
all  means  work  your  dogs  toward  the 
direction  from  which  it  is  blowing.  I 
often  see  amateur  hunters  directing  their 
dogs  down  wind,  a  fatal  mistake  in  almost 
every  instance  since  the  wind  automatic- 
ally carries  the  scent  away  from  the  dog's 
nose  instead  of  toward  it. 

An  odd  condition  worth  mentioning  in- 
sofar as  southern  hunting  is  concerned  is 
that  quail  do  feed  voraciously  prior  to 
periods  of  extremely  bad  weather  such  as 


Steady    Boy!    It   is   unusual   to   find   quail    in   such   an   open   patch,   but  you   can   bet 

the   bobwhites  will    head   straight  across  the   bayou   in   the   background  when  they 

flush   and  the   hunter  starts  banging  away. 


sleet  or  snow  storms.  Sometimes  I  think 
they  carry  barometers  and  I  often  make 
it  a  point  to  hunt  just  before  a  spell  of 
dirty  weather  comes  on.  Last  season,  most 
of  the  South  experienced  the  worst  ice 
storm  in  its  history,  the  entire  country- 
side being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  for 
ten  days  or  so.  The  day  before  this  storm 
began  I  took  to  the  field,  even  though  a 
heavy  rain  was  falling.  Ten  minutes  after 
striking  a  favorite  piece  of  cover,  my  dog 
pointed  staunchly  in  a  cornfield  and  upon 
flushing  the  birds,  I  was  amazed  at  their 
actions,  since  they  were  scattered  all  over 
the  field,  literally  stuffing  themselves  with 
grain.  During  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
even  though  the  rain  actually  increased, 
I  moved  five  coveys  of  birds,  all  in  corn- 
fields and  all  feeding  heavily.  Apparently 
some  instinct  tells  them  when  to  stock  up 
on  food.  At  any  rate,  they  survived  the 
most  terrible  spell  of  weather  that  this 
section  ever  experienced,  due  in  great  part 
to  their  heavy  feeding  prior  to  the  storm. 
During  the  last  few  years,  birds,  par- 
ticularly birds  in  the  Delta  section  of 
Mississippi  and  other  heavy  cotton  pro- 
ducing sectors,  have  taken  to  the  cotton 
fields  in  late  season.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  February,  after  heavy  rains 
have  turned  the  thickets  into  bogs  and 
covered  the  available  food  supply  with 
water.  Farmers  have  turned  to  the  plant- 
ing of  winter  cover  crops  such  as  vetch, 
burr  clover  and  the  like  and,  apparently, 
quail  have  developed  a  liking  for  the  stuff 
in  its  "sprounting"  stage.  At  any  rate,  they 
move  into  the  cotton  fields  and  finding 
them  is  a  real  chore  due  to  the  vastness 
of  some  Southern  acreage.  About  the  only 
thing  possible  is  to  work  your  dogs  across 


the  huge  fields  in  some  sort  of  "criss- 
cross" pattern  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Finding  a  covey  is  something  like  finding 
a  needle  in  a  haystack  but  it  will  pay  you 
to  work  the  cotton  fields,  especially  in  late 
winter. 

Another  factor  that  has  made  for  poorer 
shooting  and  lighter  bags  is  the  present 
day  quail's  uncanny  "smartness".  Birds 
today  are  not  the  simple  fellows  that  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  hunted.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  a  covey  would  rise 
from  the  sedge  grass  and  scatter  conven- 
iently on  the  next  hillside,  making  killing 
them  mere  child's  play.  To  survive,  old 
"Bob"  has  learned  the  ropes  and  some  of 
his  strategies  are  uncanny.  In  the  low 
country  along  the  Mississippi  River,  quail 
habitually  fly  directly  across  the  only 
bayou  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross  and  if 
a  bayou  is  not  available,  they  will  actually 
fly  directly  into  marshes  and  lakes  and 
alight  in  bushes  and  trees!  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  I  have  actually  seen  them  light 
in  an  inpenetrable  swamp  and  then  begin 
cheerfully  whistling  as  if  in  noisome 
mockery. 

Obviously  there  is  little  that  you  can 
do  to  remedy  this  situation  since  birds 
simply  can  not  be  driven.  Inexperienced 
hunters  often  attempt  to  "drive"  birds  by 
approaching  their  pointing  dogs  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  but  it's  a  waste  of  time.  Quail 
know  where  they  are  going  long  before 
they  flush  and  your  best  bet  is  to  scan 
the  surrounding  country  for  the  most  im- 
possible thicket  and  plan  your  shot  with 
it  in  mind.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  they 
will  head  for  this  jungle  and  if  you  ap- 
proach  your  dogs  with  this   in  mind,   you 
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can     usually    get    in    a    couple    of    decenl 
straightaways  on  the  rise. 

In  the  hill  section  of  the  South,  quail 
have  a  disconcerting  habit  of  disappearing 
over  the  rim  of  a  hill  to  be  seen  no  more. 
Simply  following  iii  the  general  direction 
Of  their  line  of  flight  is  usually  worthless. 
Almost  invariably,  they  will  turn  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  your  sight  and  in 
a  few  noteworthy  instances,  I  have  known 
them  to  make  a  complete  180  degree  turn 
and  actually  liKht  behind  the  spot  from 
which  they  rose!  If  you  are  determined 
to  find  singles,  it  will  pay  you  to  station 
an   observer   on   a   hill    top. 


IS  YOUR  RABBIT  HUNTING  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  (!) 
efforts  to  improve  hunting.  Now,  this 
whole  area  was  mediocre  hunting  country 
when  he  started  work.  Also,  it  was  heavily 
hunted  by  a  lot  of  other  fellows.  Within 
3  years,  on  one  80-acre  plot  where  he 
had  constructed  22  rock  hutches,  a  group 
of  game  technicians  made  a  pre-hunting 
season  census  and  found  3  cottontail  per 
acre,  or  240  cottontails  on  80  acres.  Imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son— and  the  area  had  been  pounded  by 
over  a  hundred  hunters — the  same  game 
men  found  76  surviving  cottontails,  due 
mainly  to  the  rock-pile  escape  houses  that 
my  friend  had  built. 

On  another  farm  in  the  same  area, 
where  rocks  were  not  abundant,  he  con- 
structed brush  piles,  achieving  a  notice- 
able increase  in  the  population.  After  the 
fourth  year  he  figured  he  had  enough 
shelter  built  and  began  thinking  about 
how  he  would  improve  the  food  supply. 
He  solved  this  problem  easily  too.  Each 
spring  at  the  tail  end  of  the  planting  sea- 
son he  visited  two  nurseries  and  found 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  let  him  have, 
free  of  charge,  several  hundred  raspberry 
and  blackberry  plants.  He  planted  them 
around  the  brush  piles  and  rock  houses. 
These  plants  not  only  provided  fine  win- 
ter food,  but  also  topnotch  cover  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  No  wonder  he  has 
better  hunting!  His  efforts  cost  him  noth- 
ing but  a  small  amount  of  time  out  of  a 
hunting  day.  Just  think  what  10  million 
cottontail  hunters  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  could  accomplish  in  five 
years  if  each  one  of  them  constructed  only 
1  escape  covert  a  year  for  five  years!  Such 
an  effort  would  far  outshine  in  results  the 
enormous  quantities  of  cottontails  now 
purchased  in  Missouri  for  releasing  in 
many  states. 

The  cottontail  is  our  most  sought-after 
and  most  important  game  animal  in  the 
United  States.  The  annual  kill  runs  into 
many  millions  of  animals,  representing 
tons  of  good,  edible  meat,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  days  of  sport.  But  the 
popularity  of  this  animal,  alonp  with  the 
increasing     number     of     hunters     requires 


lak.  Hid.nIr    kn0V7    Whr!.the    rabbits    wil1    fae    hi^ng.    for   multiflora    rose    fences 
make    .deal    cover   for   rabb.ts.   Actually    multiflora   rose   serve,   a   dual 
cover   for   game   and    a   'living'   fence   for   the   far 


rpose 
to    hold    livestock. 


serious  planning  and  effort  to  maintain 
populations  to  supply  the  heavy  demand. 
My  friend  who  built  the  rock-pile  shel- 
ters for  cottontails  was  on  the  right  track. 
Along  similar  lines,  another  successful 
effort  has  been  carried  out  by  a  five-mem- 
ber team  of  hunters  I  know  who  own  a 
small  farm  just  for  hunting  headquarters. 
Every  Saturday  from  December  through 
March  one  of  them  collects  spoiling  fresh 
vegetables  and  inedible  apples  from  local 
chain  stores  and  takes  the  food  to  the 
farm,  distributing  it  where  cottontails  are 
known  to  live.  Providing  this  excellent 
food  supply  during  the  winter  keeps  the 
cottontails  in  good  shape  and  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  range  widely  in 
search  of  food.  In  turn,  it  cuts  down  their 
vulnerability  to  predators.  This  weekly 
job,  split  up,  means  that  each  member 
makes  only  above  four  collections  and 
trips  to  the  farm  during  the  whole  winter. 
but  as  little  effort  as  it  takes,  it  pays  off. 
Those  fellows  always  have  a  nice  crop  of 
cottontails     to     harvest     each     November. 

This    group    realizes    that    permanent    t I 

plantings  such  as  blackberries  an. I  clovers 
are  much  better  than  such  artificial 
methods  and  gradually  they  are  getting  in 
permanent    food    plots. 

A    farmer   friend    who   is   an   ardent   cot- 
tontail   fan    ami    beagle    enthusiast    collects 

his  fruit  tree  prunings,  and  instead  of 
burning    them,    hauls    them    over    to    a    re- 


forestation acreage  on  his  farm  for  two 
reasons.  They  provide  choice  food  for  the 
rabbits,  and,  as  a  result,  the  younj;  pines 
are  not  eaten.  He  has  a  bumper  crop  of 
cottontails  with  little  or  no  damage.  I 
wonder  how  many  thousands  of  prunings 
are  piled  up  and  burned  each  year  that 
could  be  gotten  for  the  asking  by  5] 
men!  Most  pruning  is  done  about  the  time 
when  natural  cottontail  foods  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce  each  winter. 

In  many  communities  there  are  fruit- 
Storage  firms  that  cull  and  discard  many 
bushels  of  apples  throughout  the  winter. 
Maybe  you  or  your  club  could,  merely 
for   the   asking,   start    a   cottontail   winter 

food   program   that   will   help  your  territory 
become  a   better  hunting  area. 

If  your  part  of  the  country  is  shy  on 
winter  cover,  a  great  amount  of  cover  can 
be  made  by  collecting  Christmas 
after  the  holidays  and  making  brush  pile* 
with  them.  There  are  many,  many  farmers 
who  will  allow  you  to  construct  such 
coverts  if  you  take  them  into  your  con- 
fidence and  ask  their  advice  and  help. 

There    is    a    ready    source    ■•!' 
for    restocking    purpose    for   the    tal 
thousands    of    villages,    '    ■■ 
over    the    country.      Most     clubs      .-'■!    indi- 
viduals  can   arrange    •'..•■   pi  • 
their  game   commii  trap- 

ping  of  cottontail 
surrounding  ■ 
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Exhibit  at  the  Jackson  Parish  Fair  with  cages  containing  live  quail,  small  alligators, 
several  live  pheasants,  one  live  raccoon  and  one  squirrel.  One  of  the  wire  enclosures 
contained  a  live  fawn,  which  was  the  biggest  attraction  of  the  entire  exhibit.  This 
exhibit,  acclaimed  the  best  at  the  Fair,  contained  a  number  of  fishing  and  hunting  trophies. 


porate  limits  are  usually  abundant  and 
are  a  nuisance  to  garden  growers.  Even 
big  cities  have  large  numbers  of  cotton- 
tails. One  note  of  warning — don't  drive  up 
to  a  farmer's  place  and  dump  a  dozen  near 
his  garden.  Ask  him  where  on  his  farm 
you  can  release  a  few.  Also,  use  your 
head  and  release  the  rabbits  where  they 
have  a  chance  to  survive.  Turning  them 
loose  in  the  middle  of  a  plowed  field  will 
usually  mean  a  few  meals  for  any  preda- 
tor that  comes  along.  Place  them  in  an 
iirea  where  there  is  brushy  cover  and 
Mime  natural  food  available  such  as  briars 
and  sprout  growth.  Another  important 
point — cottontails  live-trapped  in  your 
vicinity  will  be  much  better  for  restock- 
ing than  animals  purchased  in  some  other 
state.  In  the  first  place,  your  local  animals 
are  already  acclimated  to  your  part  of 
the  country;  in  the  second  place,  they  are 
only  held  in  captivity  a  few  hours.  For- 
eign-acquired rabbits  suffer  transfer  shock 
through  transportation  over  long  distances. 
One  pair  of  local  cottontails  is  worth  at 
least  ten  pairs  of  shipped-in  animals.  Cash 
in  on  this  local  opportunity  and  it  will  pay 
dividends  in  hours  of  happy  hunting  the 
following  fall.  The  best  time  to  live-trap 
is  during  the  winter  when  food  is  scarce — 
your  food  bait  will  attract  rabbits  to  the 
traps  quicker  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
season. 

The  cottontail  takes  a  terrific  pounding 
each  and  every  year.  It  behooves  the 
millions  of  rabbit  hunters  who  love  the 
sport  to  get  on  the  band  wagon  and  help 
out   on   managing  this  hero   of   the   game 


world.  The  money  spent  for  a  hunting 
license  alone  just  won't  give  you  the  rab- 
bits you  want  every  fall.  A  few  hours  of 
work  by  every  rabbit  hunter  every  year 
will  do  what  a  lot  of  money  won't.  Give 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cottontail  a  lift  on  their 
housing  and  food  situation  and  your  fall 
days   afield   will    be   more    enjoyable   ones. 


REACTION  TIME  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ment  of  human  reaction,  and  at  both  the 
Grand  American  as  well  as  the  National 
Skeet  Tournament  at  Las  Vegas  tested  the 
reaction  time  of  908  of  the  shooters  who 
took  part  in  the  two  top  scattergun  events 
of  the  year.  It  was  the  supposition  that 
with  the  most  advanced  timing  equipment 
and  the  large  number  of  908  of  the  fore- 
most shooters  of  the  country  that  a  more 
accurate  average  figure  could  be  secured. 

Although  many  individuals  were  tested 
whose  reactions  were  remarkably  fast,  the 
average  of  .25319  seconds  was  established. 
The  1932  figure  had  been  .202  seconds. 

Thus,  instead  of  having  an  average  re- 
action time  of  about  two  tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond, shooters  have  a  reaction  time  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  second.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  1932  and  the  current  figures 
is  probably  due  to  the  larger  sample  used, 
the  improved  equipment  and  the  improved 
techniques  employed.  Human  reaction 
time  is  a  fairly  stable  thing  and  could 
not  change  in  sixteen  years.  It  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  1932  figare  of  two 
tenths   of  a   second   represents  differences 


in  equipment  and  timing  techinques.  The 
important  thing  about  the  recent  test  is 
that  we  are  now  closer  to  a  shooter's  re- 
action time  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  time  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  tests  is  only  a  matter  of  five 
hundredths  of  a  second,  it's  nothing  about 
which  American  shooters  need  be  con- 
cerned. It's  only  to  the  Potter  chronograph 
that  five  hundredths  of  a  second  is  a  great 
big  gulp  of  time.  For  you  and  me  five 
hundredths  of  a  second  zips  by  long  before 
we  know  we  had  a  chance  to  use  it. 

While  a  difference  in  result  has  been 
achieved  by  using  improved  timing  devices 
and  techniques  in  the  recent  test,  we  can 
assume  that  within  the  limitations  of  the 
1932  test,  that  the  individual  variations  in 
the  1932  tests  were  accurate.  If  you  are 
willing  to  accept  this  assumption,  and  it 
seems  a  fair  one,  there  are  many  interest- 
ing differences  between  shooters  in  1932 
and  today. 

In  1932  there  was  a  notable  difference 
between  the  reaction  sf  the  45  to  49-year- 
old  shooters  and  the  10  to  19-year  olds. 
Seventeen  years  ago  the  kids  were  slower, 
and  you  weren't  fast  until  you  were  at 
least  40  years  old  when  you  were  about 
five  hundredths  of  a  second  faster  than 
the  kids. 

Today  it's  the  30  to  39-year  olds  as  an 
average  who  are  fastest,  but  their  differ- 
ence in  speed  has  now  been  cut  down  to 
thousandths  of  a  second. 

In  the  past  seventeen  years  it  seems 
that  the  big  difference  between  age  groups 
have  been  pretty  much  ironed  eut,  that 
there  are  probably  more  shooters  of  all 
age  groups  threwinij  lead  at  clay  targets 
and  that  they  all  react  at  about  the  same 
speed. 

As  a  class,  the  iastest  gun-handlers  in 
the  country  today  are  the  13  to  19-year-old 
skeet  shooters  who  average  .2220i  seconds. 
Yet,  taking  both  trap  and  skeet  shooters, 
the  30  to  39-year  olds  as  an  age  group 
have  the  fastest  reaction  time:  .24522  sec- 
onds. The  difference  today  is  pretty  small : 
only  .00897  seconds  faster  than  the  aver- 
age. 

While  only  908  tests  are  used  to  produce 
our  figures,  a  total  of  1,052  persons  was 
tested.  Of  this  group  the  fastest  average 
for  any  individual  was  .16628  seconds 
established  by  Colonel  Walter  F.  Siegmund 
of  Alton,  Illinois. 

In  case  you're  curious,  here'.-  how  the 
tests  were  made:  Each  person  taking  the 
test  was  handed  a  Model  12  which  he 
mounted  and  aimed  at  a  simulated  clay 
target  about  eight  feet  distant.  Behind 
this  clay  target  was  an  electric  light  bulb. 
The  bulb  was  connected  with  an  electrical 
switch  which  not  only  illuminated  the  tar- 
get but  also  started  the  counter  chrono- 
graph. 

As  quickly  as  possible  after  the  clay 
target  was  illuminated,  the  shorter  pulled 
the  trigger.  Pulling  the  trigger  closed  an 
electrical    circuit    which    extinguished    the 
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Charles    Sheffield,    aged    nine,    of    Kentwood, 

La.,   with    a    fine    string    of   fish,    proving    he's 

a   young   but   competent   angler. 


bulb  and  stopped  the  chronograph.  The 
chronograph  recorded  in  one  hundred 
thousandths  of  a  second  the  time  which 
elapsed  after  the  target  was  illuminated. 
This  technique  eliminated  every  other  fac- 
tor except  human  reaction  time. 

The  same  shotgun  was  used  by  every 
shooter  and  every  shooter  received  five 
trials  with  his  reaction  time  made  up  of  the 
average  of  his  five  tests. 

It  was  thought  that  in  a  series  of  five 
tests,  a  shooter's  speed  would  increase  and 
as  he  became  more  familiar  with  the  g'un 
and  the  test  technique,  his  last  test  might 
be  faster  than  his  first.  To  check  this, 
all  of  the  first  tests  of  all  shooters  were 
averaged  as  were  all  of  their  last  tests. 
The  results  proved  there  was  practically 
no  difference.  On  the  average,  the  last 
test  was  .00223  seconds  slower.  Skeet 
shooters  were  .00079  seconds  faster  on 
their  first  test.  The  differences  were  in- 
finitesimal. 

There  was  also  a  hunch  that  shooters 
reacted  slower  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  were  warmed  up. 
Here  again  the  difference  was  trivial  with 
the  afternoon  shooters  being  only  .00446 
seconds  faster  than  the  morning  shooters. 

Since  the  data  collected  on  the  test  cards 
was  transferred  to  punched  cards,  it  was 
possible  to  draw  off  the  relative  speed  of 
reaction  time  of  shooters  from  each  of  the 
46  states  attending  the  Vandalia  and  Las 
Vegas  shoots,  and  the  differences  of  re 
action    time    of   men,    women,   duck,    goose. 


quail,  pheasant   and   rabbit    huntei   .   | I 

and  rifle  shooters,  veteran    ol   \\  orld  \\  ar 
I  and   11,  and  various  other  classify 

The  results,  however,  were  within  such 
a  close  average  figure  that  they  have  no 
other  practical  purpose  except  to  eorro 
borate  further  the  validity  of  the  average 
figure  for  all  shooters. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  here  are 
some  of  the  trivial  differences: 

Men  are  .00673  seconds  faster  than 
women. 

Quail  hunters  are  thousandths  of  a  sec- 
ond faster  than  geese,  duck,  pheasant  and 
rabbit  hunters  who  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  order  named  by  othoi 
thousandths  of  a  second. 

Also  in  thousandths  of  a  second — 
Pistol    shooters   are    faster    than    rifle 

shooters. 

Revolver    shooters    are     faster    than 

pistol    shooters. 

Vets    of     World     War     II     are     faster 

than  vets   of  World   War   I. 

Right-handers    are    faster    than    left- 
handers. 

Those  who  have  shot  from  11  to  15 
years  are  faster  than  those  who  have  shot 
16  to  20  years. 

And  those  who  have  shot  less  than  a 
year  are  faster  than  those  who  have  shot 
21  years  or  more. 

Taking  the  considerable  trouble  to  de- 
velop figures  which  turned  up  only  the 
most  trivial  differences  may  look  like 
whittling  a  twig  into  mighty  fine  shavings, 
but    the    work    was    performed    to    get    as 


clo  c    a     i".    iblc    to  trutl    nb 

action  time, 

The     fad     thai     tin-    1 1  acl  ion     time    <.f 
American     cattergunm  i 
about    25    pi  i    cent     i      • 

could  mean  to  some  i" 
a  nation  we  have  bi 

or  that  we  are  gradually  learning  the  more 
elj    approach,    Thi  ivould 

require   that   you  con  ider  five  hundi 
of   a     ecoi   i    ne. re   lei  urc!   'I  he  difference 

d i    m    to   be    much,    b  it 

hoot  in-    accural  i  onccrned, 

been    counter    balanced    by    improvi  i 
in  modem  shot  shells. 

The  e  are  pei  hap  •  I  coi 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  new  :  . 
Shooters  from  10  to  l!>  can  compete  on 
fairly  even  terms  as  far  a  reaction  time 
speed  is  concerned.  With  equal  skill,  the 
younger  man  can  hit  his  target  a  little 
faster    and    a    little    closer     than    an    older 

man.    Yet,  with   improved  skill  gained   by 
greater-   experience,   an    oldei    shooter  ear. 
perform  equally  well  even  it"  he  tak< 
birds    a    little    further    out    and    a    little 

slower.    Speed   is  for  the  shunter  belo 

but  skill  continues  to  know  no  age   limits. 

(PROM   HUNTING  AND  FISHING) 


The  purple  finch  goes  through  peculiar 
antics  during  the  mating  season.  He  picks 
up  a  straw  in  his  bill  and  handles  it  much 
as  a  drum  major  handles  a  baton.  These 
maneuvers  are  designed  to  attract  the 
female  of  his  choice.  When  his  dance  is 
finished,  he  falls  over  and  plays  'possum 
in  a  bid  for  his  "lady's"  sympathy. 


Pouring  black  bass  and  sae-a-lait  into  the  Tangipahoa  river,  after  fish  had  been  trans- 
ported 225  miles  from  Knowlton,  in  North  Louisiana,  when  they  were  rescued  from  a 
borrow  pit.  Dumping  the  fmh  into  the  river  arc  tlcfti  Thomas  Hcbcrt.  enforcement  agent 
for  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  E.  J.  Ellgic.  of  the  fish  rescue  crevs. 
Watching  the  process  are  I  squatting  I  Jack  Bates,  enforcement  agent  for  the  department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  standing,  left  to  right.  Stacey  Pcrrct.  cf  the  fi»h  rcscui 
crew;  State  Represcntatrvc  Dcwitt  Sauls,  of  Tangipahoa  parish,  and  Vincent  Rsopone. 
deputy  sheriff  of  Tangipahoa.  The  fish,  about  1.200  in  number  weighed  From  a  half 
pound  to  two  pounds'  each.  This  is  another  stco  in  tho  fish  restocking  prociram  of  the 
Department    of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries,   which   goes   on    throughout   each   year. 
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A    perfect    setting!    And   treating    your   dog    right    makes   for    many    enjoyable   days 
afield  and  at  home  with  your  hunting   pal  and  faithful  companion. 


DON'T  MURDER  YOUR  DOG  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
jump  the  fence  with  this  new  addition, 
he  could  climb  it.  The  man  did  not  have 
time  to  rebuild  immediately  so  he  tied  him 
inside  the  pen.  The  chain  was  not  strong 
enough  and  the  animal  broke  it.  He  headed 
straight  for  the  fence  and  followed  the 
usual  procedure  for  escaping.  When  he  got 
to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  started  to 
jump,  the  dragging  length  of  chain  became 
tangled  in  the  wire  and  the  dog  hanged 
himself. 

Never  underestimate  the  strength  of  a 
dog.  Use  discretion  but  be  sure  the  re- 
straining cord  is  heavy  enough  that  it  will 
not  break.  Many  hunting  dogs,  upon  escap- 


ing, will  head  for  the  open  field  and  a 
dragging  chain  or  rope  may  get  tangled 
in  the  brush.  The  dog  is  likely  to  die  of 
starvation   or  thirst  before  he  is  found. 

When  you  tie  your  dog,  always  use  a 
collar.  Never  fasten  the  chain  or  rope 
around  his  neck.  It  wears  away  the  coat 
and  not  only  detracts  from  his  appearance 
but  causes  him  considerable  pain.  It  is 
especially  injurious  to  the  dog  in  the  sum- 
mer when  raw,  open  spots  attract  flies 
and  gnats.  Don't  make  the  collar  so  tight 
that  it  chokes  him  or  hampers  his  eating 
but  don't  make  it  so  loose  that  he  can 
almost  slip  it.  Too  loose  a  collar  may  injure 
the  dog's  neck  and  ears. 

In  building  a  pen,  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  wire.  Wire  with  open- 
ings that  are  too  large  should  not  be  used. 
Twelve  inch  stay  is  too  large  to  keep  a 
normal  sized  dog  enclosed  and  six  inch 
stay  can  be  dangerous.  Dogs  are  curious 
and  sometimes  try  to  get  out  by  going 
through  the  wire.  A  medium  sized  hunting 
dog  may  force  his  head  through  the  wire 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  and,  finding  it 
impossible,  try  to  get  it  out  again.  Most 
times  it  is  harder  for  him  to  release  his 
head  than  it  was  to  get  it  through.  He 
may  become  panicky  and  start  jerking. 
With  each  tug  the  top  and  bottom  strands 
will  close  tighter  on  his  neck  and  he  may 
injure  himself  and,  at  the  worst,  strangle 
himself  to  death. 

Mesh  is  the  best  type  of  wire  to  use 
but  the  wire  should  be  heavy  enough  that 
the  dog  cannot  tear  through  it.  Wire  that 
is  too  light  may  be  injurious. 

Some  of  these  precautions  may  seem 
insignificant  but  if  your  dog  is  worth  hav- 
ing, he  is  worth  a  little  time  to  protect. 
Don't  murder  your  dog. 


CHALLENGE  TO 
SPORTSMEN 


G 


,APTAIN  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER, 
president  and  general  manager  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  has  always  been  known  as  a 
man  of  action.  No  matter  what  problem 
confronts  him,  it  is  always  approached  with 
boundless  energy  and  earnestness  of  con- 
viction. Long  an  observer  of  the  plight  of 
American  wildlife  and  an  active  participant 
in  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing,  Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker  has  recently  been  aroused 
to  recommend,  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  American  sportsmen,  a  creed 
and  course  of  action. 

He  calls  it  "Challenge  to  Sportsmen." 
It  follows: 

1.  Game  law  violators  are  thieves  .  .  . 
treat  them  accordingly. 

2.  Teach  beginners  their  obligations 
as  well  as  pleasures  afield. 

3.  Devote  as  much  effort  to  improv- 
ing habitat  as  you  do  to  harvest- 
ing the  fish  and  game. 

4.  Actively  work  to  improve  farmer- 
sportsman  cooperation. 

5.  Become  an  active  and  constructive 
member  of  a  sportsmen's  club. 

6.  Demand  sound  conservation  legis- 
lation. 

7.  Let  maximum  sport,  rather  than 
kill,  be  your  guide. 

Through  his  active  efforts  in  the  promul- 
gation of  this  creed,  Captain  Rickenbacker 
was  recently  awarded  the  SPORTS  AFIELD 
1949  Award  for  outstanding  contribution 
to  conservation. 


Some  shrimplike  animals  live  on  the 
edges  of  the  ice  near  the  North  Pole; 
others  are  found  in  the  boiling  waters 
of  hot  springs. 


Phillip  Woisham  and  Clint  Pecot,  of 
Campti,  La.,  with  a  string  of  white  perch 
caught    in    Smith's   Cut-Off,    near   Campti. 


Sea  lilies  are  really  animals  but  they 
look  like  the  plants  for  which  they  are 
named. 


Captain  J.  E.  Redwine,  R.  W.  Lee,  district 
chief,  and  Charlie  Dring,  Jr.,  all  of  the 
Shreveport  Fire  Department,  with  a  fine 
catch  of  white  perch  made  in  Cross  Lake. 
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She  loves  to  fish  and  she  can  prove  it. 
Rose  Marie  Sutson,  aged  12  years, 
daughter  of  Enforcement  Agent  Ray 
Sutson,  of  Jena,  La.,  with  a  four  pound 
bass  she  caught  on  rod  and  reel  with  a 
Hiwaiian   wiggler   lure   in   Old    River. 


BIRD  BANDS  TELL  STORY  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
time,  or  do  they  explore  and  wander  away 
all  over  the  country? 

Partial  answers  to  many  of  the  above 
questions  have  been  presented  by  the  more 
than  300,000  usable  "return"  records.  For 
instance,  a  good  deal  of  information  on 
longevity  has  been  accumulated.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  states  that  from  re- 
covered bands,  ages  of  many  kinds  of 
birds  are  being  ascertained,  and  that  a 
few  unusual  examples  of  longevity  are  in- 
dicated by  such  records  as  follows:  Block 
Duck,  17  years;  Caspian  Tern,  22  years; 
Purple  Martin,  14  years;  Chimney  Swift, 
12  years;  and  Chicadee,  nine  years.  A  cap- 
tive Canada  Goose  at  present  in  the  breed- 
ing flock  at  the  State  Game  Farm  near 
Mason  is  known  to  be  past  2  1  years  of  age. 

That  some  birds  do  not  travel  in  a  nar- 
row north-south  belt  during  migration  has 
been  illustrated  many  t; 

Banded  Canada  Geese  have  been  re- 
ported   shot   in    the   following   states:    Ala- 


bama.  Illinois,   b.wa,   Kentucky,   Mil 
Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Loui  iana,  Ohio, 
Ontario,    South     Hal. ma,    Tcnne    ee    and 
Virginia.    Movemenl    has   boen    ea  t,    west, 
and  southerly. 

The  studio:  conducted  on  banded  birdi 
in  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United  Stati 
Mexico  have  established  thai  Hon-  an 
major  migration  route  followed  by  water- 
fowl in  their  fall  movement  and  in  the 
spring.  At  limes  some  species  move  from 
one  to  another.  (See  maps.)  There  is  a 
definite  pattern  of  movement  from  the 
nesting  grounds  to  the  wintering  range. 
and  back  to  the  northern  nesting  grounds 
again.  Many  millions  of  migratory  game 
birds  are  killed  on  the  continent  annually. 
The  seasons  are  regulated  by  the  federal 
government.  Since  ducks,  geese  and  other 
game  birds  such  as  coots,  rails,  mourning 
doves  and  woodcock  move  ma>\v  hunderds 
of  miles  during  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
and  in  their  journeyings  are  oblivious  to 
man-made  state  and  international  border 
lines,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  state  or 
country  to  carry  out  a  complete  manage- 
ment program  for  any  such  species.  There 
have  been  inaugurated  certain  types  of 
research  and  life-history  study  projects, 
wherein  professionally  trained  men  called 
"flying  biologists"  operate  in  each  flyway. 
Not  only  are  population  censuses  accom- 
plished, but  studies  are  undertaken  of 
refuges,  hunting  pressures,  wintering 
areas,  disease  problems,  and  other  ques- 
tions that  may  develop.  All  this  work  is 
coordinated  under  one  central  office,  and 
the  data  from  year  to  year  aids  in  the 
management  of  this  group  of  game  birds. 

Studies  on  banded  quail  have  yielded 
volumes  of  important  data  on  life  span, 
movement,  survival  in  different  types  of 
habitat,  breeding  habits  and  other  life- 
history    factors. 

Game  farm  stock  released  where  similar 
wild  or  native  stock  exists  can  indicate  by 
band  returns,  and  in  no  other  way,  the 
survival  of  such  released  birds  from  rhe 
first  to  the  second  year,  the  percentage 
of  the  hunters'  bags  that  they  make  up,  the 
percentage  of  all  birds  released  that  are 
taken  by  hunters,  movement  of  individual 
birds  into  and  out  of  desirable  cover,  how 
frr  the  birds  travel  at  different  ages  and 
different  times  of  year,  as  well  as  many 
other  factors  of  a  biological  nature  which 
affect  quail. 

Bird  banding  is  a  type  of  activity  which 
can  be  useful  to  and  enjoyed  by  a  large 
ami  varied  group  of  people— the  hobbyists 

who  "just  enjoy  birds."  the  ornithologists 
who  are  studying  life  histories,  and  the 
game  biologist--  who  are  working  with  man- 
agement problems  for  specific  species. 
When  a  program  encompasses  an  entire 
state  in  its  scope  as  this  one  does,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  wealth  of  information  can 
be   gathered.   About    most    species  we  still 

need  to  know  more  than  we  do  and  bird 
banding  promises  to  help  provide  many  of 
the  answers. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT! 


T 


HK    following 

-ale: 

'" ;'  "  I  time 

came  to 

""i   of  a   'cat   hunt. 

'•■''" 
his  dogs  out 
Friday    night    and 
Abo, n    !•   a.   m.   Saturda 
up    a    dei  it-,    and    \- 

cha  e.  T h 

and  until  2  p.  ,,i.  Saturday  afl 

that  time  the  cha  e  bad  led  to  tl 

litz  ill.-  !   ilsc  Rivci  and  thi 

still   frantically  trying  to  elduc  the  barking 

dogs    hot   on    his    trail,    ran    right    inl 

yard  of  Col.   Henry   Rougon'     home. 

Now  Col.  Rou?on  is  quite  a  financial 
and  political  figure  in  the  Fal.r  River 
area.  He  is,  or  has  been  president  of 
the  Point  Coupee  police  jury  and  held 
other  numerous  titles.  None  has  any 
theory  as  to  why  it  happened,  whether 
the  buck  figured  the  good  colonel 
could  shake  the  dogs  for  him.  or 
whether  he  was  just  seeking  refuge, 
but  nevertheless,  the  8  pointer  plunged 
right  through  the  closed  back  door 
of  Col.  Rougcn's  home  and  into  the 
kitchen.  He  knocked  over  pots  and 
pans  and  tore  the  place  up  thoroughly 
before  running  down  the  hallway  and 
plunging  out  again  through  the  front 
room  window  glars.  The  dogs  then 
picked  him  up  again  and  he  ran  back 
into  the  house  through  the  front  room 
window    and    there    he    stayed. 

Col,      Rougon     called     the     Sheriff     who 

promptly     advised     the     g !     Colonel     to 

shoot  the  buck,  but  the  Colonel,  bi 
law  abiding  citizen  refused  on  the  gl 
that     at     that     time     the     deer    season    was 

So  the  Sheriff  said  he  would  come 

down    and    see    what    be    could    do.    In    the 

meantime,  somehow  they  were 

a    rope   around   the   deer's   antlers      - 

him    out     into    the    yard    where    they    tie. I 

him    to   a    tree.    Hut    by   this   time,   0- 

was    so    thoroughly    frightened,    that    he 

bucked  and   kicked  and  that  he 

broke    his    neck    and    was    dead    when    the 

Sheriff  arrived  on 

This    is    a    true    story    and 
strangest    in    our   experii  i 


Eels   in    America   and    Eui 
streams    and    swim 
north   of   tl 
produce  theii 

eels    swim    back 
their  parent. 
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While  her  husband,  Bob  Seay,  of  the 
Roosevelt  hotel  in  New  Orleans,  goes 
after  the  deep  sea  fishes,  Mrs.  Seay, 
shown  above,  proves  she  is  a  true 
daughter  of  Izaak  Walton,  by  catching 
a  fine  string  of  speckled  trout  at 
Grand    Isle. 


WANTA  CLEAN 
A  DUCK 


w, 


'  HEN  the  mighty  Nimrod  returned 
home  with  his  limit  of  ducks  and  dumped 
them  on  the  kitchen  table,  the  expected 
enthusiasm  of  his  welcome  was  often 
dampened  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
what  his  wife  generally  looks  upon  as  an 
extremely  distasteful  task  ...  the  cleaning 
of  the  game. 

This  really  should  not  be  so,  according 
to  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  direc- 
tor of  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  for 
the  cleaning  of  a  wild  duck  can  be  a  fairly 
easy  affair.  "The  'kink'  that  does  the 
trick,"  says  Davis,  "is  a  quantity  of  in- 
expensive powdered  rosin. 

"Use  about  ten  cents  worth  of  the  rosin 
to  each  duck.  Pull  back  the  feathers  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  rub  in  the 
rosin  all  the  way  to  the  skin.  Then,  hold- 
ing the  duck  by  the  legs,  dip  it  into  a  pot 
of  near-boiling  water  for  about  ten  sec- 
onds. Allow  the  bird  to  cool.  The  feathers 
and  down  can  then  be  easily  ripped  off 
right  down  to  the  skin." 


THINK  ABOUT 
NEXT  SEASON 


If  EVERY  hunter  who  goes  afield  this 
year  will  give  some  serious  thought  to  next 
season's  game  supply  and  then  take  some 
action  in  an  effort  to  enhance  it,  the  prob- 
lem of  future  hunting  would  be  well  on  its 
way  to  solution." 

This  statement  by  Gail  Evans,  manager 
of  advertising  and  shooting  promotion 
division,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
contains  a  lot  of  verbal  meat  and  his  ad- 
vice to  "take  some  action"  is  particularly 
timely.  Many  sportsmen  would  sincerely 
like  to  follow  through  in  doing  something 
about  the  future  game  supply,  but  all  too 
few  know  just  what  steps  they  can,  as 
individuals,  take  in  approaching  this  goal. 
Here,  however,  are  a  few  simple,  easy-to- 
do  suggestions  which  Evans  offers  as  ex- 
amples of  constructive  individual  effort  in 
game  restoration. 

"Don't  shoot  a  covey  down  to  the 
last   bird. 

"Don't     set     the     limit     as    a 
every  time  you  go  hunting. 

"Stop      when      you've      had 
amount    of    sport. 

"Don't  return  time  and  again  to 
the  same  area  just  because  you  had 
good  shooting  there  'yesterday.' 

"Wild  game,"  says  Evans,  "is  a 
natural  renewable  crop. 
All  crops,  whether  they  come  from  the 
soil  or  are  hatched  from  eggs,  have  to  be 
planted  and  cultivated  if  the  harvest  is  to 
be,  successful.  Leaving  some  game  as  next 
season's  seed  is  one  way  to  insure  good 
sport  for  the   future.    This  is  one  way   of 


MUST 


fa 


Do   you   wonder    he's   smiling.    Mel    Burr   is 

holding     the     seven-pound     bass     that     he 

caught   in   the   old    Kentwood   mill   pond,   in 

Vernon    parish,    early    in    December. 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Green,  of  Marion,  La.,  with  a 
catch  of  bass  taken  in  Horseshoe  Lake  in 
North    Louisiana,   on    a    Grey-Hackel    lure. 


planting  next  year's  crop.  Protecting  it 
through  the  closed  season  from  both  human 
and  other  predators  and  seeing  that  plenty 
of  natural  food  is  provided  are  two  im- 
portant forms  of  cultivating  the  game  crop 
you  have  planted. 

"Game  management  is  not  such  a  com- 
plicated science  that  it  cannot  be  practiced 
by  the  individual  sportsman.  Interpreted 
in  simple  terms  it  is  merely  the  provision 
of  ideal  habitat  and  adequate  protection. 
Any  sincere  sportsman  can  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  both  factors.  Perhaps 
it  is  impractical  for  some  of  us  to  do  any 
considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  field, 
but  by  banding  together  we  can  accom- 
plish much  as  a  group. 

"Don't  live  for  this  season  alone.  Give 
some  thought  to  the  game  supply  of  to- 
morrow and  the  years  to  come.  Have  your 
sport,  of  course  .  .  .  but  save  some  seed 
for  next  year." 


Deer  often  starve  to  death  rather  than 
move  far  from  the  protection  of  a  woods. 
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TRIPLETAIL  OR  BLACKFISH 


By  Lou  S.  Caine 

(Copyright  by  James  Heddon's  Sans) 


A, 


■  NY  good  freshwater  bluegill  fisherman 
would  find  himself  in  a  sort  of  seventh 
heaven  when  encountering  his  first  school 
of  tripletail  in  saltwater. 

The  tripletail  is  best  described  as  an 
oceanic  sunfish  for  not  only  does  it  re- 
semble a  freshwater  sunfish  in  shape  it 
also  puts  up  the  same  type  of  fight,  run- 
ning sideways  and  forcing  the  angler  to 
fight   against   it   broadside. 

However,  much  heavier  tackle  is  neces- 
sary for  tripletail  because  of  its  compara- 
tive giant-like  proportions  over  the  sunfish. 
Some  are  caught  as  large  as  30  pounds 
and  these  larger  specimens  will  give  an 
angler  a  real  tussle  as  they  grab  the  bait 
and  make  a  strong  rush  for  the  rocks 
around  which  they  usually  are  found. 
Frequently  they  are  successful  in  fouling 
the   line   unless  the   angler  is  on   his  toes. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Blackfish,  Chobie,  Black 
Perch,  Flasher,  Black  Tripletail,  Sea  Perch, 
Buoyfish    and    Sunfish. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  As  mentioned, 
in  shape  the  tripletail  is  a  giant  replica  of 
the  freshwater  sunfish.  The  coloration  is 
different,  however,  in  that  the  adult 
tripletail  is  a  dull  black  with  the  sides 
and  belly  a  silver  gray. 

Younger  fish,  are  mottled  with  blotches 
that  vary  from  yellow,  gray,  brown  and 
green. 

RANGE  ...  It  is  generally  found 
throughout  the  world  in  warm  and  temper- 
ate seas.  In  the  Atlantic  it  ranges  from 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  up 
through  the  West  Indes,  along  our  eastern 
seaboard  to  Cape  Cod,  and  along  the  entire 
Gulf   Coast. 

It  is  also  found  in  China,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  tripletail  is  primarily  an  "outside" 
fish,  found  offshore  in  waters  from  25  to 
50  feet  deep.  It  hangs  out  around  wrecks, 
buoys  and  under  moored  boats;  also  in 
holes  in  rocky  reefs.  It  is  occasionally 
caught  in  deep  holes  in  channels  and 
inlets. 

SIZE  .  .  .  While  fish  as  large  as  30 
pounds  are  taken  each  year,  the  average 
tripletail  is  from   3  to   6  pounds. 

FLAVOR  .   .  .   Excellent. 

FOODS  ...  It  feeds  upon  clams,  mus- 
sels, crustaceans,   shrimp  and   small   fishes. 


LURES  .  .  .  Occasionally,  the  tripletail 
will  take  spoons  like  the  Ace,  Queen  and 
King,  feathered  jigs  and  plugs  like  the 
Sea  Runt,  Saltwater  Torpedo  and  Zara- 
gossa.   All  types   of   live   bait  are  good. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Still-fishing,  by  far,  is 
the  most  popular  method  but  many  anglers 
take  tripletails  while  casting. 

TACKLE  ...  A  "6/9"  outfit  is  none  too 
heavy  for  these  strong  fighters.  This  means 
a  split-bamboo  or  tubular  steel  rod  like 
the  "Pal"  with  a  tip  5  feet  in  length, 
weighing  6  ounces. 

With  this  is  used  a  30  or  40  pound  test 
line,  a  3/0  or  4/0  reel  equipped  with  a 
drag  handle.  Fishing  is  done  close  to  the 
bottom  and  when  a  tripletail  hits,  a  lively 
tug-of-war  takes  place  to  keep  it  from  run- 
ning around  the  rocks,  or  other  obst ruc- 
tions, to  foul  the  line. 

When  a  school  of  small  tripletail  is  en 
countered  and  regular  casting  tackle  is 
indicated,  then  a  "Pal"  tubular  steel 
in  5  foot  length,  medium  action  is  excel 
lent.  With  this  should  be  used  a  fast  action 
casting  reel  like  the  "Pal"  equipped  with 
100  yards  of   15   to  20  pound   test  line. 

When  tripletails  are  located,  action  is 
not  long  in  coming  and  because  of  their 
strong  fight,  plus  delicious  eating,  this  tish 
deserves  to  be  included  in  any  list  of 
worthwhile    game  tish. 


Bears  are  like  people.  They  walk  with 
their  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  Their  heels 
are  naked,  except  the  Polar  Bear's,  He 
wears  stiff-haired  brushes  on  t In-  sole-  of 
his  paws  for  a  nonskid  grip  on  slippery  ice. 


Tiny  one-celled  animals  may  digest   food 
throughout   their  entire  bodies. 


AUDUBON  SOCIETY  REPORTS 
WHOOPING  CRANE  INCREASE 


New  York — Four  young  whooping  cranes 
have  returned  with  2'.'  adults  to  their 
wintering  grounds  in  Texas,  giving  the 
big  white  birds  new  headway  in  their  race 
against  extinction,  it  was  reported  recently 
by  John  H.  Baker,  [.resident  of  the  Na- 
tional  Audubon   Society. 

The  continental  whooping  crane  popula- 
tion now  stands  at  ".'!.  including  two  cap- 
tive birds  at  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  the  oast  coast  of  Texas  and  one 
in  Louisiana.  Efforts  to  save  the  remnant 
of  America's  tallest  bird  are  being  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  L".  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Audubon  S 

Last  winter  two  captive  bird-. 

by  the  Audubon  Park  Commission  in  New 

Orleans,  and   the   either  given   to  the   Audu- 
bon   Society    by    the    Gothenburg    (Nebr.) 

Rod  and  Gun  Club,  mated  and  built  . 
in  a  specially  constructed  enclosure  at  the 
Aransas  refuge.  Two  eggs  were  laid  which 
later  proved  to  be  infertile.  Another  pair- 
ing is  being  encouraged  with  a  different 
male  bird,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
lay  fertile  eggs  next  spring  and  -  . 
fully   raise  young. 

In    1942  the  whooping  cram    | 

was    down    to    L'2    birds.     The 
numbers     is     attribute, I     by     ' 
Audubon    Society    to   in<  i 
on    their   wintering 
shooting  of  the  cr  i 
publicity  along  their  migration 
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